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State Capital 


SACRAMENTO 


Whole Financial Program approved 
by the Governor. 
WILL C. WOOD. 


(This information came after Supt. Wood’s article was 


in type and confirms his faith in Governor Stephens ) 


———— > 


This successful issue of attempts at 


school legislation tllustrates the 


effectiveness of organized effort on 
the part of the teaching forces of 
the State, behind a Superintendent 
who desires to do things. 

R. G. BOONE. 
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HERE 
g000 American students, members of 
the A. E. F., Uni- 


versities, and 2000 in British Universities. 


are at the present time 


some 
French 


registered in 


A half dozen of the French Universities, 


AMERICANS = 4S DG va 
CRN. nk we 
Sivas sae versity, there are 
perhaps 8000 students enrolled in the 11 
Colleges, the largest number being in the 
College of business. There are an addi- 


1 


tional 2000 students billeted at Allerey, 


Agricultural Department of the Univer 


sitv, a model farm of 200 acres, situated 
less than a dozen miles from Beaune. 
In Great Britain, as Base Section No. 3, 


there are three districts, London 


tuting District No. 1. 


consti 


In the various Col- 


leges and schools of the University of 
London there are as students 310 officers 
and 526 soldiers, a total of 836. At the 
University of Oxford there are 123 of- 


ficers and: 31 soldiers; 


the Univ ersity of 


Bristol, officers and 17 soldiers; Uni- 
versity College, Reading, 1 officer and 4 
soldiers; making the entire number in 


District No. 1, 1017, of 


439 officers and 578 soldiers. 


which there are 


District No. 2 comprehends the Uni- 
versities at Aberystwyth, Wales, and the 
English Universities of Birmingham, Cam- 
bridge, Harpenden, Leeds, iverpool, 
Manchester, Nottingham and Sheffield, 


a total of 205 


officers and 242 soldiers, 
147 


‘A . 17 
tt/ Im all. 


office l 


Cambridge leads with 


s and 48 soldiers. 

Scotland and 
District No. 3. 
Aberdeen, 


burgh, 


Ireland are embraced in 
The Colleges used are at 
Belfast, Cork, Dublin, Edin 
Glasgow and St. An- 


these institutions are 


Galway, 


drews. Enrolled in 
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131 officers and 334 men, in all 465. Thus 
the number of students enrolled in British 
Universities on or March 24th, 
1919 was 775 officers and 1154 soldiers, 

a total of 1929. 


be fc re 


\ll those enroijled in British Universi- 


ties are college men, some college gradu- 
ates and practically all of whom have had 
two years of college work or its equiva- 
lent. “There are, therefore, many prob- 


lems that have to he the handl- 


ing of men at the various undergraduate 


faced in 


schools in France which do not enter into 
the problem at all 


Col. F. F. 


( ‘fficer of U. = 


here in England,” 


writes Longley, Commanding 


Army Students in 

British Universities. “The 
Col. 

very fine spirit in this whole matter and 


have given our men a wonderful welcome. 
\t practically 


Universities,” 


continues 


Longley, “have shown a 


every point the men have 
everything they need for their interest and 
profit and in that respect the problem is 


fairly simple.” 


The placing of American students in 
French and British Universities is likely 
the 


American 


to revolutionize 


interpretation and 


teaching of and modern his- 


tory in the schools of America, and, let 


us hope, in the schools of France and 


Britain. The plan will lead also to a fine 


appreciation and understanding of 
the part of 


Narrow and provincial views will 


the 
various countries on their 
allies. 
be modified, motives little understood wil 
not be impugned until the evidence is all 
in. No doubt have in force a 
more far reaching plan of exchange of 
professors 


we shall 


than formerly. Students of 


the various nations, too, will pursue work 


in foreign Universities, credit to be 


given them in their own institutions for 
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work satisfactorily accomplished _ else- 


where. 

We are meeting scores of officers and 
men in France who, forced to leave col- 
before the their 


lege completion of 


courses, or desiring to do advanced work 
here are willing, if necessary, to give up 
prospect of early return to America with 
secure 


The 


and 


their outfits, provided they can 


classes on this side. 
that 
RN he aia aie mini gael ks 
sritish Universities are now working a 
capacity and the American E. F. Uni- 
versity has before it applications far be- 
Sut, 
whether studying in a University, a Post 


admission to 


pity of it all is the French 


yond its ability to accommodate. 


or Divisional School, or pursuing a 


special line of study or reading, all these 
added experiences of the American sol- 
dier should count on return to America. 
The University or School or the Employ- 
ing Firm that does not willingly give 
credit for any and all work well done on 
that does 
the broader 
outlook and added experience on the part 
of the and out of 


tune with the progressive spirit of the 


either side of the Channel, or 


not recognize the value in 


men, is reactionary 


day. 
ArTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 


HERE is but one overwhelming desire 
in the mind of the average American 


soldier in France: to get home at the 


earliest possible moment. He is supposed 


to be a_ perpetual dissatisfied 


IS IT WORTH 
WHILE 


growler ; 
and 
everybody; and desir- 
ing, while waiting for 
movement orders, only to be amused. Is 


with everything 


ita movie? Then, say the wise ones, you 
can hold the interest of the doughboy. A 
vaudeville show will capture him; a cheap 
song and dance act or some clap-trap, 


camouflaged under the dignified title of 


entertainment, will bring him to the tent 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


or hut two hours before the curtain rises, 
But he can’t be interested or held with 
anything serious or substantial. And are 
the wise ones who have studied the condi- 
tions in the American camps and canton- 
ments and have had experience in France 
justified in their statements? 

The American soldier, 2,000,000 of him, 
from the day of the signing of the Arm- 
istice, found time heavy on his hands. 
While in 


to complain. 


service he had no time 
His mind was_ occupied. 
Since the Armistice, the need for enter- 


tainment 


active 


has been much greater than 


If each of the Y. M. C. A. enter- 
now in 


before. 


tainers France were to appear 
before 500 different men each night, it 
would require 3000 nights to cover the 
field. But many of the men are billeted 
in small it is 
impossible to bring more than a handful 
Many of 


fuel in 


towns and hamlets where 


together at one time and place. 


these billets are France 
When the men have free time 
the Y 


warmth, and the comfort of companion- 


cold, as 
is scarce. 
they come to hut to enjoy the 
ship; and in order to assure themselves 
of a seat during the movies or entertain- 
ment, they frequently arrive two hours 
ahead of time. 


Let it be said, however, in justice to 
that the 


wrong—all wrong—when 


the average soldier, calamity 


howlers are 
they say that it is only the superficial that 


interests him. 


Our Occupational Direc- 
tion Commission was told that it could not 
get an audience, or hold one, and the sug- 
gestion was made that we begin or inter- 
sperse our work with music or readings 
or other entertainment features, or an- 
nounce a movie at the close. Only thus 
would the men be willing to sit out the 
prosy, solid program, which it was thought 
would bore the soldier, who would listen, 
if at all, only through courtesy. 

As I write, the answer to this criticism 
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comes to me in memory of our last 


evening’s experience. As our car drew 
up to a hut surrounded on three sides by 
hundred 
men were surging back and forth, playing 


volley ball, singing, standing in line for 


a substantial stone wall, several 


chocolate and cakes, and waiting for the 
movies. No announcement had been made 


of our coming. The streets and squares 


of the beautiful French village were filled 
The 


secretary, installed in our car, rode forth 


with gossiping or idling men. hut 


to announce our program. 
filled t 


The yard was 
soon overflowing and an 
the 


flock to 


army 


transport wagon in street furnished 


eats. as bov convenient sheds 
the 


open, standing upon a 


to watch a baseball States. 


And 


rude 


game in 
there in the 
twi- 
Marroles, 
set in the valley of the Sarthe, we talked 


bench, through the wonderful 


light in the historic village of 
to the American soldier of the business 
and industrial conditions back home; the 
increasing need for trained men in every 
field; the possibilities for advancement in 
chosen calling; the 


any advantages of 


capitalizing the experience and informa- 
tion gained during the months spent in 
France; the need of looking to the future 
when making decision on the type of job 
desired; the advantages of returning to 
the old job unless good reasons exist for 
change, or of deciding on a change now if 
the man in civil life was misplaced or un- 
happy. And, constantly there was kept 
before the men the need of making a life 
as well as a living. 

And then the aftermeetings or confer- 
ences led by the various members of the 
Commission. Questions were asked by the 
men and problems presented, the solution 
frequently being offered by a fellow soldier 
or officer. References were given the men, 
the books to be secured at their post li- 
braries or on the boat or on the other side 


Imagine if you can, being surrounded at 
9:30 at night in an open courtyard in 
France, by a group of half a hundred 
young mechanics and engineers, all in the 
the With 


no light save that from flickering matches 


uniform of American soldier. 


held by patient members of the group, 


one after another writes laboriously upon 


whatever bit of paper he can muster, the 
title of a book given him or the name 
and location of a school he may attend or 
the kind of a course he should pursue. 
And then the personal interviews, the 
results from which are most gratifying. 
Many a boy who has persuaded himself 
that for lack of 


plete some line of study or school course, 


money he cannot com- 


is led to see how without adequate fi- 


nances he may work his way through 


school and thus prepare for the profession 

or calling of his choice. 
Gratifying indeed is the support given 

this work by G. H. O and G. 


other 


and 
The _ co- 


Department of 


military organizations. 
operation of the U. S. 
through its Service 


that of 


Labor Kmplpyment 


and other like organizations, is 
the The 


backing of American 


significant in highest degree. 


whole-hearted the 


E. F. 


Generals 


University and the Commanding 
School 


to the movement. 


Officers is of tre- 
Most 
significant and gratifying of all, however, 


and 
mendous value 


are the expressions from the men them- 
selves. Decisions on their part, that on 
return to America they will, at tremendous 
sacrifice, better fit themselves for their 
work in the world, means much for our 
future citizenship. Many return with a 
new vision, a determination to secure an 
education, to help support needy family 
members; to practice thrift and begin a 
savings account. The good-byes and hand- 
shakes and final questions of the boys, as 
they gather round our car, offer the most 
that seed sown in 


substantial evidence 





turning American will 


+], 
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decade. 


into 


‘ 
the 


economic, 


misfits 


their 


the s: 
I ors 
hese 


dwarf 


LIBRARY 
NUMBER 


score 


aries 


wn 


men 


a tive | 


urban 


with 


their 


hd 


lot 


current 


some 


1 
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yroblems. 


‘ommissioner 


\ EDI 


Stars and 


4 e a¢ 1 
America realize the 


ef 
2.000.000 re 


+1 


that 


"11 
1i/ 
ili 


°91 1 
nave 


upon 


next 
back 


e a 1 
during the 


1 ) ( 
7 (KID OOUO 


i Sana in, 
industrial, 


them 


some 


. 1 . 
grumblers 


iscontented 


is man’s war’, some 
ception of what is due 


ition in lhignt ot 


ar friends and neigh 


home to so throw 


to cripple and 


Ameri 


structive work 


1 
| 


ever 


1e noble and 


un 


‘ond, a comprehen- 
the 


Svs- 


SCC 


symposium on 


ifornia Tibrary 
Here are state- 


of more than a 


women, who are 
with 
nd who 
To 
experts 


r. 


our county or 


are familiar 
these reports 
from outside 


P* Claxton, 


JICATIONAL NEWS 


notably, and from certain teachers. It 
is unfortunate that a few other reports 


and some very interesting ones, that 


came in late, must be excluded. Pages, 


of suggestive notes sent in, have 


be omitted for the same 


the 


reason. 


to hear from librarians, 


the story of California’s 


and the 


Number”, 


urns beyond our highest hopes. 


Library plan for a 


abrary have yielded re- 


The 


of this June issue is a 


that success, for which we 


ful and thank the contributors. 


Ver) Success of the 


library 
in that a half 
have 


e 1 
which 


already been 


one 


or 


issues, must crowded out. 


[hese contributi 


touch \meri- 


ial 


intermediate 


mS 


upon 


canization, industr and agricultural 


the school and 


the small college, and valuable 


that 


Wwe rth 


two 
papers on = primary 


readers 


project work 


our 


would certainly find 


while. 


Educ at 


] ¢ 
at meeting 


ion 
1 of 

wnnounced it 
uke to July 


lune 28 


gathering. 15,000 
Association of 
anizations aré 


with State and City 


educational 
The 


Education 


promote the int Britis! 


FCS, 


French Ministries will be 


oO! 


and there 


ul I 


represented, have been as 
Wilson 


proces lings 


will attend 
No ( 


with 


hat President 


n fraught more 


portant issues and no more opportunity for 


As 


pages, 


large and expanding service has alread) 
el announced in thes 


will be at Wisconsin 


California 
Hotel. Teach 
with James A 
930 Monadnock Building, 


.dquarters 


ers should communicate Barr, 


Acting State Director, 


San 


Francisco. 
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ONE OF MANY 


CLARA MARTIN 


PARTRIDGE 


Berkeley, Cal. 


XNFORD SCHOOL makes no 


claim to 
originality, nor has it any 
plans o1 


7 
send would 


revolutiot ary 


projects. If it had a motto, the 


probably be Ulvsses’ confession 


Tennyson has phrased it in the poem of that 


” 


me—“I am a part of all that I have met 


ts aims were to be formulated in unforget- 
table words, tl closit lines of that same 
em would undoubtedly become its statement 
lucational doctrit In its service to the 
d to the country, Oxford's 

purpose holds .... strong in will 
lo strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 
O histo is uncommo N schools are 
tantly being established. but it is not 
tl new ho 1 a new educational 

I in their pe tion te het Su 
( oO | 1 i! ft () ord. It is. the 
t | to | of d | t Board of 

t t if ] id I Nl | t} 1) 
1 1 created the Intermediate school 
oO! { I le effective 
1910 ‘ ah, ‘ “ 
‘ ' d 


¢ tir 
t yn 
a 
vy 1 
i YT ~ 
1 
1 ( i 
' T S ) 
+] ¢ co 
( 1 its st bell, k 
+ + | 
f le | 1 ] 
] } T ] fT ( ~ 
Idren that d { | ‘ . ‘ 
helieved that Elementary School 
st ( t | 1 
I lation he 
hat August d 1910 until tl 
thre leals have been quiet 
to tl \ ] . } ] school | 
te ) ed t firs 
to see them lid not long ren 
| theast o have been longest tl 


may be tersely put as Family 
Facility. 


A 


As nearly as it is possible to do so 1 an 


} 


institution, the school is considered as a 


ily in which the teachers and the children 
work and play together. There is no _ boys’ 
vard—no girls’ yard—no division fence. 7 


door and stairway sacred to sex, thous 


is no 





eae . : . . ' ~} . ] sort 
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1 1 1 
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have to punish, though the punishment is rarely 


corporal. Sometimes we have to suspend a 


child until the parents can return with him. 
We have by no means found the perfect way, 
but, considering the more than 1200 children 
and 21 different teachers who have been in 
and out of the school, our serious problems 
have been few Most of those were not en- 


tirely school problems, but they were problems 

whose 

life. 
The idea that a sch 


friendliness is the 


roots lay in a faulty, or a broken home 


ol is a family, and that 


distinctive sign of a family, 


has of course, resulted in much freedom of 
a kind totally unknown to the teachers when 
they were themselves pupils. Our first phys- 
ical expression of that freedom was in Miss 
Porter’s room The first grades were her 
especial charge, and our desire was a great 
one—individual chair-desks for each child. 
Money was short—money is always short—and 


our plan was experimental. A compromise was 
effected in the form of common kitchen tables 
cut down to 21 inches, and shellacked. At each 


of these three children in kindergarten chairs 
were seated, and that room is still operating 
with the compromise. At present, we have 
three rooms completely, and a fourth par- 
tially, equipped with movable desk-chairs of a 


mint 
make, 


standard 


In a friendly family, the family purposes are 
clearly defined 1 all in the family help to 
work them out well as possible. Oxford’s 
teachers have had one vision That vision 
has been sharpened and widened, and deep- 
ened by the events of the last five vears, and 
especially so by the mighty happenings of the 
past two years As speedily as may be, and 

en 4 ' 


as plainly as their unfoldment permits, the chil- 


dren of the family are being shown the vision, 


and stimulated to make it a reality. The vision 


is an American citizenship devoted to American 


equipped to sustain and develop Amer- 


ican ideals, and above all, a citizenship worthy 


of the inheritance of American ideals. There- 
fore, underlying the daily round at Oxford, 
is the ideal of Facility, in the sense of skill 
and readiness 

We use the Course of Study as a _ guide, 
never as a maste! We make room programs; 
then, when, and if, it seems best to do so, we 
forget to stop tch them. We believe in 
Reading, Writir nd Arithmetic, and believe 


indispensable tools “with whole 








heartedness, but we also love music, dancing 
and drawing. I suspect that we stand rather 
low on the Ayres Scale in Spelling—and we 
do believe in the scaling—but we wrote some 
extraordinary things for the recent School 
Bond campaign, and we spelled them cor 
rectly. 

We try to bring our small people along in 
such a way that when they leave the school 


at the end of the High Sixth year, they have 
the ability and the will to use to the degree 
which it should have reached at that period of 


their unfoldment, all of the power with which 


they were endowed. We often remind our 
selves and them, that they are not eighth 
grade pupils nor yet High School Students, 
and that what we are then considering as 
excellent, would be poor if it came from them 
in the ninth year. We teachers try to keep 
before us the fact that these children are not 


adult standards and make judgments accordingly. 
It is dealing with the 
test 
in regard to our conduct judgments. 


not hard to do this in 


subjects of the curriculum. Our 


daily 


comes 


I have said that we try to develop the power 


with which the child is endowed. The endow 
ment we can not control, but in several, ves 
many, cases, Oxford teachers, all along the 


line, have brought to the surface ability that 
had before been an unsuspected possession. 


We promote 


child to 


the 


. 
tess 


when it best for 


We 


term-ends in 


seems 


yromote it. have been much 


I 
successful at children 


where they 


keeping 
should be until they are ready to 


move along. Just as long as the hard and 
fast svstem of grades, with their hypnotic 
labels survives, no school will be able to do 


complete justice to its children. Neither will 
parents be able to distinguish between appar 
ent and real progress nor will they be able 


to see the true, rather than the false welfare 


of their children. But, to use a familiar, and 


a valuable quotation, “That is another story.” 
Oxford’s customs and activities have grown 
out of its tenets. Many experiments have 


been tried. Some have been quickly abandoned, 


some have been re-formed, some have _ per- 


sisted as they were begun. 


One of the most treasured of our customs, is 


The Christmas Tree Festival which was in 
stituted at the first Christmas season of the 
school. It was a gay affair on the last after- 


before the 


the hall 


noon We gath- 


Ther 


vacation. 


the 


holiday 


ered in and sat on floor. 
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could all 


incidentally, there is yet no place 


vas no other place for us where we 
be together 
where we 


that 


indoors 


an all be together. For an 


ynxious hour 
stood 
gleamed on the 


1d 
1a 


afternoon, our good janitor 
guard over the tippy, drippy candles that 


and 


grew, room 


tinsel-draped tree—red 
‘ it was that first year. As we 
room, the Chris Tree Festival expanded. 


utious parents contributed the money 


two el lig sets for the and 
Mon 


term. 


tree, 


many been in place on 


morning of 


veek long, 


week of the 


cesses and at noon, the 


glow and the children gather to visit, 


ing and to be glad Always, the tree has 


the teachers’ gift to the school. For 
al vears the have 


pop- 


kindergarten children 


the paper chains and strung the 


with which the tree is festooned 
nother cherished practice is the 


to the patients at the 
ty Hospital The 


Christmas 
\lameda 


unfor 


children 


story of those 


tes is too long to tell here, but Oxford 
ind girls bring their tissue wrapped 


right with holiday ribbons and Santa 


and they ZO from us 


here, to those 


“Ty 


with voodwill and i big 


wish 


be found 


Oxford’s site 

le for its pur 

a davy’s travel, but 

precipitous hill, is a 
hill, affords an 

when it is not 
interesting things 
Training classes and 
Dramatized 


ist, BASE 


1 


umbitiou undertal yy 
ambit > Indaertaken \ 


most 


annual iweant consisting of 
} 


throug! down 


: ] 
essional 


rounds and 


hill, followed by a program in whi 


T11¢ 


*h each 
select a cen 
presentation, 
at aspect, our 
Pag- 


ma- 


“Storv Book 
reading 


First through 
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It may be only a crepe paper hat, but h 


part of the whole. Once our Kindergarten 


became “Sunbonnet Babies and Overal! 
and as they led the long column they r 
delighted, and 


the more glittering 


as much delighting, hom 


Greeks of the Sixth 


received. Last year, just before the 


closed all of the schools in Octobet 


Pageant of Flags, th 
decided 


different 


school gave a 


having been and 


1 


UY the 


upon consumm ited 


grade-groups 


Another activity 1 must mention becau 


am so proud of the teachers and the 


who are engaged in it. What they 


is not unusual, but the spirit with whi 


Miss 


came to me 


are playing is. One day 
Miss Eveleth 
took the 
cared to give up a 


folk 


their 


Jone Ss, 
Batchelor and 
I say that 


that if the girls 


they initiative 


would 


them. 


the noon recess to dancing they 


give up a part of hour to 


mentioned it in the various classes, and 


number of girls, and there were severa 


1 


that these 
the Kindergarten teaching diff 


also, was so large teachers 


> 1 
time but one 


that, but 


every 
They 


reserving one 


noon 
could use 
hings. Yes, 


spirit that is manifested 


for other t 
proud of the 
TI 


his account can not be closed wi 


few words about our hopes. Some of 
have treasured as rosy, impossible 


ars When the 


more 


citizen oO 


than two millions 
Bonds, I 
sured, f 


equipment 


S\ hool 


We want to re organize our 


hasis of ability instead of continuing 


time-honored basis of age ar 


We want to re 


issigned to one teacher to 


We want the mentally 


nav pe, 


normal 


nevertheless, slow, 
from discouraging 
1eir more rapid, but none 


me ntally, 


group 


degree than 
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We want ungraded classes in the fundamen- ; , 5, creates: in the minds of pupils 


tals, Reading, Writing, Spelling and Arithmetic. and of parents, false values, and unreal aims. 
Not an ungraded class, into which a child may These, in turn, induce, what we know is 
fall and from which he may never escape a pernicious practice in many homes—the giv- 


] + 1 1° ino < -eECe1VI r f YW arks ‘a 
but, if you please, development classes to which "8 and receiving of money for marks. We 


ic 
a child may be sent vet what may be lac of Oxford hope to see the time when _ th 
a a ore <n laa a _.. Elementary Schools will be put upon an et 
eer tirely different plan of reporting, and we ar 
his shea oe being glad that the petition for a considera 
- was tion of the subject, presented by us some tim: 
ago, is heeded, and that steps, slow to be sure, 
are being taken to get at a wiser method if 


there is one. We hold that it is absurd to 


depend 


and nev “mark” a beginner in Reading with the same 

Report symbol, and from a similar basis, that is used 

common in grading as a Senior in English in the Uni 
versities. 

As I said at the outset, Oxford School is 
neither original nor revolutionary. What it 
is, I have endeavored to show, because I was 

er- asked to tell THe News “what we were doing 


marking and what we aim to do.’ 


AMERICAN EDUCATION IN FRANCE 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 
Chief Occupational Direction Commission, A. E. F. 


an army is done by and at the expense of the Y. M. C. A 
iting for th Whether in the Divisional or Post Schools the 
‘+k has had the hearty support of the army 

aplains and officers, who are charged with 

the organization and teaching. An army of- 

ficer usually details assistants as school of- 

iversity and icials to have charge, for example, of agricul- 
Universities. ire or commercial subjects, shop practice or 
; Constantly new courses are demanded 

and as rapidly as any considerable group of 


line of work and an in 


men request a given 
structor can be secured, the course is opened 

Some months ago a plan was devised by 
which those officers and men qualified could 
attend French and British Universities Al 
ready more than eight thousand men are en 
rolled in the French Universities and some two 
thousand in the Universities across the Channel 
In general those men who are admitted to the 
Sorbonne in Paris, have sufficient grasp of the 
French language to enable them to take in- 
struction, which is given entirely in French by 
French professors. An American liasion pro- 
fessor acts as a sort of dean at each French 


troops 


University. And students who can matriculat 
Educational . at an American University are admitted. Al- 
ready there are thousands of applications that 


in the past cannot be met. 








More recently there has been established at 
Beaune, Cote d’Or, the A. E. F. University 
Beaune has been made the administrative edu- 
cational center of the expeditionary forces. 
Col. Ira L. Reeves, a man thoroughly familiar 
with American education is military head of 
the University. The entire educational plan is 
under the direction of Brigadier General 
Robert I. Rees, from G. 5, G. H. Q., who repre- 
sents the army in this important work. The 
Army Educational Commission is represented 
by Drs. John Erskine, of Columbia University; 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, President of Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, and F. E. Spaulding, 
Superintendent of the Cleveland Schools. 


Beaune is situated about 45 miles southeast 
of Paris in the famous Burgundy region. To 
attempt a description of what has been done to 
accomplish in a few short weeks such feats 

building, roadmaking, installing equipment 
and opening courses of instruction in college 
grades, would hardly be credited 


American reader, who h 


vy the 
taken 
part in the enterprise or been on the spot to 


I 
as not himself 


verify with his own eyes the stupendous ac- 


omplishments. The work, despite almost con- 


seem well nigh 
insurmountable, went on until there h; 


some 700 buildings. som of which were re 
structed from the great base hospital which 
| 1 been provecte 1 at R une, previous to the 


ning of the armistice A three months’ 

e is now in progress with prospect of a 
ond to follow. Men released from their 
units to participate in the session will rejoin 
| divisions if still in France or be at- 


tached to Casual Companies and returned to 


\merica at the earliest possible moment. 

This newest of American Universities is an 
object lesson to those of us who have assumed 
that it required years of time to build a Uni- 

sity and to develop the university spirit. It 

ws clearly, too, that material equipments 
not so important as a desire for learning 
instruction of a high order. Many of the 

] ] 


ers in American education—college pro- 
sors and presidents and superintendents of 
1 


s—are here giving self sacrificing atten- 
to these young men who are eager for 
knowledge and anxious that, while they wait 

irn home, they may be securing such educa- 
t il advantages as will be of benefit in their 


work or in the completion of their school 


rses, 


The 


laboratories are well equipped. The 
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library contains an excellent list of reference 


works and is being constantly added to. In 
this regard the A. L. A. is of inestimable 
value. Beaune itself, a most historic place, 


offers excellent opportunities for a study of 
French history and classes in fine arts, sketch- 
ing, water color and architecture. It is under- 
stood that the work done in France will be 
credited by the schools of our country so that 
there is a double advantage of students pur- 
suing these courses abroad at this time. 
During the week of April 7th a remarkable 
conference was held at Beaune. One might 
have imagined he was participating in a meet- 
ing of national superintendents in America 
There was noticeable, however, that entire ab- 
sence of theory, which so frequently character- 
izes one of our own educational gatherings. 
Men from the ficld presented in brief, concise 
form, something of what they were attempting 
to accomplish and why. The entire program 
looked towards a reorganized education, follow- 
ing the war. Participating in the conference 
were such men as E. C. Carter, Chief Secre- 
tary, Y. M. C. A. A. E. F.; Dr. Joseph M. 
Gwinn, Superintendent of Schools, New Orleans; 
Dr. E. C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, 
East Orange, N. J.; Prof. H. D. Foster, Dart- 
mouth College; Douglas C. Ridgeley, Illinois 
State Normal University; Elmer L. Cave, Sup- 
erintendent of Schools, Bellingham, Wash.; Dr. 
Wm. H. Holmes, Superintendent of Schools, Mt 
Vernon, N. Y.; Professor Guy Potter Benton, 
University of Vermont; Col. W. F. Snow, 
- E. C. Alder, President, 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. J. W. 


Powell, University of Minnesota; L. R. Alder- 


Stanford University 


man, Superintendent, Portland (Ore.) City 
Schools; Dr. C. B. Gibson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Savannah, Ga.; Dr. Herbert Putnam, 
Librarian of Congress; John Lee Coulter, Dean 
College of Agriculture, University of West Vir- 
ginia; Dean Louis E. Reber, Department of 
Engineering, University of Wisconsin; and 
many other equally well-known American edu- 
cators The conferences were led by Dr. 
Erskine, Dr. Spaulding, Dr. Butterfield, General 
Rees and Colonel Reeves. 

\s I write, from the American Officers’ Hotel 
at Le Mans, on this 16th day of April, the 
Army Overseas Commission and the educa- 
tional activities are being transferred to the 
government. The main purpose of the confer- 


> 


ence at Beaune was to take up in detail such 


transfer. General Rees, with wonderful vision, 
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idea of an educationalized mil 
More 


the tremendous work 


‘terization be permitted 
stood that 
ation, begun and carried on 
should 
The 


as well of the commissioners 


previous to 


this point by the C 


ommission, now be 


assumed by the government. transfer is 


al the 


suggestion 


Drs. Erskine, Butterfield and Spaulding—who 


still remain t lirect the work, in co-operatiot 


with General Re ind Colonel Reeves 


Throughout conference there was notice- 


able a mark tendency of army officials to 


work in hearty accord with the educational 


forces. Indeed many of the army officers most 


interested ‘developing an educational program 


are those who in civil life, were occupying im- 


portant posts educational world in 
America 
The 


which we 


work Occupational Direction, for 


esponsible, is fundamental to 
whatever goin n t 


at either 
Divisional Scl r sat “the 


Post or 
Universities. 
Thousands of our voung men 

High 
7" 


courses. ihey need to 


are returning to 


America To complete Schoo! or College 


1 


have brought them 


a point of in the months that hay 


elapsed ‘since went away to war. It must 


tering the atmosphere of 


some definite policy ot get- 


lation in an_ educational 


tor thei! ance into business or pro- 


fessional lif her th 


ousands have become 


the thought that 


determined 


they 
have upon 
on their 


they 


return home. 


may be persuaded to 


occupations on a_ better 
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basis. Or again other thousands are actually 


misplaced in civil life and these may well be 


helped to a proper choice. In the course of 


meeting with these men incentives are pre 


sented for participation in study classes, a1 
books is 


attitude of 


interest in aroused, and, withal, a 


them 
Working also im cooperation with the military 


healthier mind is brought to 


and social forces in both France and the United 
States, including the Employment Service of the 
other such organi- 


Department of Labor, and 


zations, the men are being classified and 
graded, so that on return home they may, with 
the least effort, find the 


particular position for which they are qualified 


amount of time and 


The work in Occupational Direction is now 


being carried on and focussed in the central 
area, where there are some quarter of a million 


We shall 


form of 


of our army leave in the various 


camps a organization to 


carry for 
ward the plans so that as new men come into 
the area to take the place of 


those being sent 


away to embarkation 


ports, they too may re- 
shall then 
Nazaire, Bor 


embarkation 


ceive the benefit of this effort. We 
spend a Brest, St. 
Marseilles, the 


establishing 


short time at 


deaux, and chief 
then 
into the regions of the First and Third 
on the 


ports, bases there and 


move 
Armies 
German frontier. 
Military 
both personal 
backing to our 


officers in no uncertain fashion, are 


eiving active 


work 


already 


endorsement and 
Occupational Direction 
and some of the most 
stated that this 


portant and 


influential have 


work is one of the most im 


necessary things now being don 


over here 


DOINGS AT THE CAPITOL 


WILL C. WOOD 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sacramento, California 


EGISLA’ . has adjourned. The 


The ‘apitol seems 


first moment 


Dut 
something 


school pe ople 


the schools 


hands or the Legisla 


program for the elementary 


*-hools So was the part-time edu- 


cation 


evised compuftsory education 


law bout forty school bills survived the 


ordeal—some very important, others very 


sirable, others trivial. If the 


Governor 


sign about ten of the really important bills, we 


can get on splendidly even though he 
the others 


forgets all 


[Later: the bills have been signed.] 
Women Legislators Make Good 


California’s women legislators have made 
Last fall, 


sembly,—the 


good. 
four women were elected to the As- 
have seats in 


The 


vould stand for, 


first women to 


legislature cf our state. “old-timers” 


wondered what principles they 
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interests they would espouse. The women 
have given the answer and it is unequivocal. 
They have stood solidly for the things that 
make for civic betterment. The schools have 
come in for a large share of their attention. 
In fact, the women legislators were prominent 
in every battle for better and more extended 
educational opportunities. 

Three of the women—Mrs. Hughes, Mrs. 
Saylor and Mrs. Dorris—were members of the 
committee on education. Mrs. Hughes as chair- 
man of the committee rendered splendid service. 
Her whole heart was in the work and _ she 
handled the situation like a veteran. The com- 
mittee met regularly and the work was handled 
expeditiously She is entitled to great credit 
for the passage of a better and stronger com- 
pulsory education law and for the passage of 


the part-time education bill 


Mrs. Saylor was the author of the bill to 
increase the state school fund. She worked like 

Trojau for this measure and for her bill to 
increase the county school fund. And her work 
was crowned with success. Mrs. Doris was the 
author of the bill to provide for the registra 
Another of her bills carried 
an appropriation for the support of the state 
department of phvsical education. She handled 
these Lills remarkably well. 


tion of minors. 


The women were a power in securing good 
chool legislation. The children of California 
and the school people owe them a great debt 
for their untiring interest and great accomplish- 
ments at the recent session More power to 
them, and may we have more legislators who 
ve a vision of the supreme importance of 
education ! 


Men and School Measures 


The committee on education in the Senate 
s a fine working unit Senator Herbert C 
s, the chairman, has long been known as a 
st ng friend of education He shared with 
Mr Hughes responsibility for the compulsory 
ation and pnart-time education bills. Sena- 
Will R. Sharkey was the author of the 
Senate bills increasing the support for the ele- 
mentary schools He piloted these measures 
ough the Senate with masterly skill. He, 
is deservine of highest commendation fot 
earnest service 
In the Assembly, Champ S. Price, former 
nty superintendent of schools in Santa Cruz, 
a power. He was the author of a bill au- 
districts to contract 


elementary school 





rizing 
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with one another for the education of thei 
‘hildren. This bill means more for the consoli 
dation of districts than any law that has been 
passed in the last twenty years. He was the 
author of several other important educational 
bills 

I wish it were possible for me to mention by 
name all of the friends of education, but space 
is not available. The schools had many strong 
friends among the legislators In fact, no 
legislature has been more responsive to the 
needs of the children. Let our thanks be 
written large. 

A Vigilant State Officer 

The teachers of California owe Controller 
John S. Chambers a vote of thanks. You will 
recall that five per cent of the inheritance tax 
goes into the teachers’ retirement fund \ bill 
was introduced providing that the estates of 
wealthy non-residents should be exempt from 
inheritance taxation. Of course, this would have 
reduced the amount that goes into the retir« 
ment fund. Controller Chambers opposed the 
reduction strenuously, and he was supported by 

delegation of teachers from San Francisco 
The bill was defeated in committee, but the les- 
son should not be forgotten. The retirement 
fund must be protected against any loss. The 
Controller has assured me that he will watch 
the matter carefully, and we should be ready 


to lend a helping hand 


Sermons in Graphs 
Do you realize that charts and diagrams may 
vin a battle? We need not go to Marshal 
Foch or General Pershing for an affirmative 
reply. Right here in Sacramento, we have had 
most successful demonstration of the value 
of pictures of statistics. If you had seen them 
and heard them interpreted vou would agree 
that these pictures are works of statistical art 
The problem was to convince the legislators 
that the elementary schools need more support 
I turned to our Statistical Artist, Mr. Sam H 
Cohn. He was asked to prepare, among others, 
eraphs showing: 
1. The amount per pupil contributed by state, 
county and district each year since 1881 
2. The total amount spent each year by the 
state since 1911 for elementary schools, 
high schools, university, normal schools and 
all other purposes 
3. The decrease in the purchasing power of 
a dollar since 1894. 
It was a convincing exhibition we were able 


to make in the 


committee rooms. Few words 
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were necessary to explain the graphs. They 


argued powerfully, 
and the 


yet silently for the schools 


And 
those 


children. reasonable legislators 


could not resist silent thunderers 


Don’t Choke the Legislature 


Right he re, I arise to remark that the school 
people ought to suppress about three-fourths of 
the bills relating to schools before they are in- 
troduced. It’s surprising how many baubles and 
gewgaws the school people can inflict upon un- 
bills. 

Minor, unimportant, half-baked, hair-trigge 
bills i 


machinery and clog it 


suspecting legislators in the form of 


relating to schools get into the 
Bills of 


while the big bills are get- 


legislative 
this kind are 
always rushed ahe:; 
ting under way »y the 


time the really im- 


tired 


gcood 


school hill 


portant bills vet tat l, h legislators ire 


of school bil i K w one legislator 


man, too—who d against every 
that came up during t! ast three 

session. tired 
that we were trving to tear the 
to pieces, an 


And he 


A Word of Thanks 


When 


financial 


critical 


program aros¢ and 
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Superintendent Mark Keppel of Los Angeles to 
assist me in arousing the school people to the 
they 


saved. 


need for action. As usual acted im- 


and the 
I want to 


mediately cause was 


express publicly 


my sincere ap 


preciation of the co-operation of the school 


people I have mentioned and of many others 
who came from time to time to assist us. Team 
work is the keynote of success even in mat- 


ters of school legislation. 
Concerning the New Laws 


manv edu 
acted 


Bills which are not 


At the time of 
bills that 
by the Governor. 


writing, there are 


cational have not been upon 
approved 
by him before midnight, May 27th, will not be 
All the school people are 


to know what bills have been approved. Mr. 


come laws anxious 


otnce, who 1S 


Job Wood, veteran in the state 


always on the job, will compile the new laws 


as soon as possible and send them to the county 
School Law will not 


Aucust. 


superintendents. The new 
be out before the first of 
Undoubtedly the most important legislation 
before the Governor is the series of laws con- 
program for elementarv 
over with 

Governor S¢ veral 
the «chool seoole 


these bills. He 


finat 


lere’s one place where 


teacl be hi 


Angeles 


peonl 


er will 
ers of I Os 
schools to the 


morning I read 


‘ach of the | 


folks about the tea 


vears of preparation, her respons! 


and her wages. It is excellent information for 


the public. Its nublication is a matter of good 


policy. The busy public doesn’t know the 


modern school and its needs. It must be made 
















acquainted with them. What better method for 
educating the public could be devised than a 
carefully constructed advertisement? 

Teachers of California, it’s time to cease 
wailing. Take to printers’ ink and the moving 


picture. Show the people what the schools are 
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TEACHING THE FOREIGN-BORN ADULT CITIZEN 






Ww 


o) 





doing. If rightly presented, the public will 
respond to the real needs of the schools. We 
have the goods; let’s sell education to the pub- 
lic. It’s a new kind of salesmanship, a de- 
parture from staid educational methods But 
the shop is running down; no one visits our 


show windows. Take the schools to th public. 


LEWIS B. AVERY 











FTER a vigorous campaign to get her 
foreign-born citizens into evening classes 
to learn English, and after a splendid en 
rollment in these classes,- Cleveland awakened 
to the reality that she had few, if any, teach- 
ers especially prepared to teach English to 
the adult foreigner, and little, if any, material 
suited to the adult foreigner Immediately 
Cleveland set to work on methods of teach- 
ing English to the adult foreigner, preparation 
of material, and training of teachers; for she 
realized that this was a fine pedagogical art 
with a psychology of its own. 

At the same time New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and, nearer home, Los Angeles 
were working on the same problems; for they 
were confronted with the fact that our schools 
of the adult for- 


IIsAOr 


were drawing only 
eigners. 

Their studies give the following conclusions: 
The foreign-born student must learn to think 
in English and not to translate from his 
mother tongue. Hence he should use the dic 
tionary only after he has acquired enough con- 
versational English to need new symbols to 


ress ideas which he already knows how to 








1 
} 


The lesson must deal with the experiences 
his daily life. The man comes to school 
at the tired end of the day to get a speaking 
ility that he can use the next day in his 
’s work and_ needs. The text book de- 
ened for children will not answer the needs 
grown men playing men’s parts in the world 
work and struggle, and whose aim is to 
lerstand and have a part in their immediate 
( ironment. 
[his practical material should be so arranged 
to be most easily mastered—in a series of 
rt related sentences on a single topic ar- 


sed in order of actual procedure so that 


Oakland. 


each sentence is the logical sequence of the 
one that precedes. The sentence is the unit 
of language. The method is called the Gouin 
or Theme Method. 

The sentence must be made up of verbs 


iat can be 


that can be dramatized and nouns t 
taught objectively. Then the teacher may act 
out an incident in the student’s daily life, and 
give him the English expression for the act. 
The school room soon becomes acquainted with 
picks, time cards, signs, a table set, what not, 
taking first place before books. Since the 
student is dealing with objects and acts he 
already knows, his task is single—to  substi- 
tute the English expression for the old 

“Let not the pupil see the word before he 
first hears it from the teacher. Train the 
ear to hear and the tongue to talk before 
the eye and the hand are enlisted in the work 
of learning a language. Language was never 
mastered through the eye. The eye was made 
to perceive color and form; the ear to per- 
ceive sound and words.” The aim is to 
teach students to talk. They want to talk, and 
to talk so as economically, politically, and 
socially to become a part of the life about 
them. 





New York raises the question: Does the 
teacher realize that evening school follows a 
long day of hard work? Does she meet the 
situation with a variety in the work and much 
free conversation? Does she make her class 
a social unit? 

The California Immigration and Housing 
Commission urges that the teaching of English 
to the adult foreign-born citizen be regarded 
as a real profession, that training of teachers 
be provided, and that this department of teach- 
ing be made so as to attract men and women 
to prepare for and devote themselves to the 
work. 
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SACRAMENTO’S COMPANION -CLASS BUILDINGS 


JAMES A. BARR 
Acting Secretary, C. T. A. 


if taught at all, is better 


rie atmosphe re of the sub 


ivs Supt. Chas. C. Hughes of 


Sacramento. 


And thereby hangs the tale of 


the development of the Capital City’s Compan 


ion-Class plan of school work. 


The 


the class room of the 


room of 
little red 
better 


conventional class today is 


school house 
from the hy 


better 


of the long ago, grown 


gienic standpoint and perchance with 


lighting and equipment. During the last gen- 


eration music, drawing, nature study, manual 


training, physical training, among other sub- 


jects more or less desirable, have attempted 


to force themselves into the same little con- 


ventional 

Under the 
the room is made to fit the subject. 
still 


work” in reading, arithmetic, spell- 


room. 


Sacramento Companion-Class plan 
The 


used for the 


con- 
ventional room is 
“foundation 
ing, language, penmanship, and history and 


The 


prope rly 


geography with text “applied subjects” 


all have special rooms equipped, or 


in other words provided with the “atmosphere” 


At first thought this plan 


a large addition to 


the nber of rooms needed by each school 


with greatly increased building cost. 


} 


Supt. Hughes has solved this question, how 


that 
conventional class room is used by two classes. 


ever, by so arranging his program each 
While one class is using the regular class room 
work,” the 
room for “applied work.” What 
8:45 in 


9-25 


for “foundation second class is 
a4 ] 
a special 


calls the “alpha” class reports at 


morning. “he “beta” class comes at 


“foundation work” when the 


some 
promptly go to a room for 
this 


throughout > day 


special 


rk.” In way the classes alter 


nate One 


stores 


lock- 


class 
the second class, in 
Plan 
ago It has led to 


Class was inaugurated 


in Sacramento six years 
the development of a 
The William Land 
ago, was the first building of the The 
Washington School, just completed, is the 
This building, includjng a full block 
site, cost complete about $300,000 


type school building 


Sche ol 


erected four years 


type. 


second. 


There are 


fourteen class rooms, which under the plan 


will accommodate a kindergarten and twenty 


two regular grades. There is an assembly 


hall seating 1000 and a library in which will 


be established a branch of the City Library 


The library room will become the study room 


for the school. The assembly hall has a fixed 


moving picture apparatus and the whole build 
ing becomes a real community centre. 


There are special rooms for both grammar 


and primary grades, drawing, music, manual 


training and domestic training, with gymnasium 
for physical training. There is a model hos 
both 


cottage in the 


pital for boys and girls, and a model 


building for home training 
It has no basement but provision is made on 
activities which are 


the roof for the usual 


put in a basement. 
seats in the 
Each 


shower 


There are no fixed building, 


all seatings being movable. class room 


both 


there is 


faces east. There are baths for 


boys and girls For each room 


for boys and an anteroom for gir 
This is 


and 


anteroom 


in each of which there is a _ toilet. 


to prevent large numbers of boys girls 
from congregating in the general toilets during 


school hours. 


The building is of Class A concrete. The de- 
i The 
thus be 
The 


The site 


partment carries its own insurance 


main stairways are on the outside, 


coming both stairways and fire escapes 


heating plant is also on the outside. 
is a full block, and the plan is so arranged that 
there are three play grounds, one for the 
larger boys, one for the larger girls and one 
for the 

With the 


desks, all furniture in the 


smaller children 


. ¥ : ‘ 
exception of some conventional 


building was designed 


School 


made in the Sacramento 


Mill. 


nomy but again has added to the “atmosphere” 


and Depart- 


ment This has not only resulted in eco- 


of each room through developing just the 


furniture or apparatus best adapted to 


class and Hughes 


see all the 


subject Supt. hopes to 


older school buildings in Sacra 


mento gradually displaced by Companion-Class 


Type Buildings. He is thinking in terms of 


a three million dollar bond issue and the Cap- 


ital City seems to be with him. 
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A PROJECT WORKED OUT IN 1B GRADE 


MAY E. SCHENKOFSKY 
Garfield School, Oakland. 


LL children love to play store, so why 


not make use of the fact in the school 
Our 


wonderful 


room? store grew in this. wise. 

We have a table, made by the 
Manual Training class of the school. On this 
placed all the find 
which are legitimate for the room and 
child of first 


There is a set of blocks, a box of 


table are things we can 
school 
have an intrinsic value to any 
grade age. 
colored beads, a set of colored pegs, a box of 
tiny ornamental tiles, a box of empty spools, 
an assortment of colored crayons and colored 
papers, scissors, paste, colored chalk, and some 
of the books 


library. 


most attractive from the school 


The original purpose of this table was to pro- 


vide a choice of material for individual children 


whose reading or writing was finished; rather 


than require them to remain in their 


until 


places 


slower children should complete the les- 


son 


One day after some such work had _ been 


completed, the following plan was worked out 
by three little boys, entirely on their own in- 
They that the table 
their store. All other children who wanted any- 


table should ask 


first noticed by the 
overheard in 


itiative pretended was 


thing from the 


them for it 


The plan was teacher 


when she a whispered conversa- 
This 
request 
now called Frank) a troublesome, bright boy of 
He asked the “boss” and the 
returned to his with the 


he had been forced to pretend to buy 


tion, “I’ll ask the boss if you can have it.” 


was from little Francisco (by his own 


Spanish parentage. 
little 


article 


customer seat 
\ few days later Miss M. brought the washed 
tops from milk bottles, which she had been sav- 
some time nrevious for just such an emerg- 

y as this and transformed them into perfectly 
good pennies, nickels, dimes, and quarters with 
little red ink. The period 
used to make a price list of the various toys, 
table. 


a piece of colored paper 


arithmetic was 


books, and papers on the 


as marked five cents; 


One crayola 


is twenty-five to forty cents, according to the 


ilue of the 


majority of the 


various colors, as decided upon by 


class; a pair of scissors 


one day’s use was ten cents; a bit of paste, 


cents, an so on, up to our. beautiful 


\f 


ther Goose book, for which one dollar was 


doll 
richest 


with the house for 


The 


room on any given morning is the store keeper 


charged; or playing 
fifty cents per day. person in the 
for the day. He may hire from one to three 
clerks at his own price. 

And how do the children gain their wealth? 
They are paid at the rate of five cents for two, 
for reciting their phonograms; twenty-five cents 


for blending one word; twenty-five’ cents 


for good writing lesson (fifteen cents for well 


formed letters, five cents for good slant, and 
five cents for a light touch); fifty cents for 
good individual song singing; fifty cents for a 
good drawing and so on, through all the reci- 
tations unless the paying takes too much time, 
but with all transactions being done on a cash 
basis, no more time is consumed than is ordinar- 
ily used by the teacher to obtain good recitations 
by the tiresome means of praise and criticism, 
with results from the 


and very often 


latter 


poorer 
method. 

Well made substantial paper furniture is also 
bought from the placed in the 
doll This itself afforded 
a natural circumstance for the class to see the 
folly of a child a bed 


made paper 


children and 


house transaction in 
for five cents 
thirty 


the paste, five cents; and 


who sold 


at an outlay of cents :—the 


had cost fifteen cents: 
the scissors, ten cents 


A neighboring teacher came to our rescue 


and loaned us half of her box of toy money, 


which added a great deal of interest and pleas- 
ure to our store plan. 


Probably in about two 
weeks the usefulness of this project will have 
been worn thread bare, and the store idea will 
death as it had a 
shall 


dren’s expressed desire be revived; just 


die a natural birth 
chil- 


as they 


natural 


until such time as it through the 


revive top-spinning and rope-jumping periodi- 
cally and regularly 

When it does thus go, they and I shall together 
cast around in the wonderfully 
fifty little 
shall 


thusiastically and 


fertile field of 


active minds for a wonderful new 


project, and hope to work it o as en 


happily as we did this one 


At the Milwaukee N. E. A. 
July, California State 
Hotel Wisconsin, 
states A plat of floor 
file in the office of the 


Convention in 


headquarters will be in 


along with eighteen other 


plan and rooms is on 
“News”, and may be 


consulted there 
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LIBRARY SYMPOSIUM 


ob 
BOOES FOR THE PEOPLE 


Libraries are of 
their 


several 
specific 


they are 


kinds according to 
purposes, and the 
meant to serve. In a 
vary according to the source 
of their support (1) The scientific or research 
iphasizing scholarship and investiga- 
only, of general liter- 
The club or so- 
circulation confined to 


more or less 
constituency 


measure, aiso, they 


library, e1 


tion, with a minimum, 


ature and istory; (2) 
ciety library, ith a 
members, more general character; (3) 
mixed popula- 
patronage; (4) 
library as it 


and designed to 


City librari ccommodate a 
mixed 


County 


tion and presun ya 


tne general 


exists in seve states, 


reach the smaller cities and towns, the 


popu- 
lation and _e school of the 
rural 


College 


villages, and the 


schools eve! in places; (5) The School 


the eollection determined, 
breadth 
purposes, the 
school; 
constituted in 
officials; but tending to ex- 


ram of studies, the 
the school’s 


le, and the 


library, 


size of the 
originally 
state 

historical docu- 
original records, eI 
and 
certain tate pecom ing the real or 


head of 


cycloped compendia; and, in 
titular 
‘ounty) library sys- 
tems; (7 The raveling, or circulating 1 
brary is ar itgrowth f one or another of the 
other forr 

in this there 


centers 


country 
books, in the 


less idequate for the 


students in the institu- 
ssions and other special class- 
were for 
large 
advantages to 
await the better 
’s intellectual 
yuent 
and youth, and the 


it exception they 
j and 


‘hiefly in cities 
of library 
under- 
and emo- 


multiplication of 


hool. For 
urban 
their 


people 
hools must 
ration possessed of 
Slatures must have 


all, adult as 


come 
is for well 
the accessible library of 
rrent 


ar da 


magazines and the 

references is : r- 
of educ l é are 
‘ies and teachers 


last 
and es- 


the middle of the 
states of the east 
Valley, legislation, contem- 
and 


1852, 


for town (or township) 
New York 
Massachusetts, 


school district ibraries from 
Indiana, Micl 
Rhode and 


them, but ift a Tew years 


Connecticut, 


Wisconsin, all tried 


neglected or aban- 


doned n, Even then, there were men 


plan of 
ies with their numerous branches, 


of vision whom the California 


County Libra 


Sas) 
co-operations and 
seemed a fulfill- 

Why Californa 
York failed may ap- 


and loan 
rural exchanges would 
ment of their dearest 
succeeded where 
pear in these symposium stories. 

This number of “The 
News”, which is mainly a 


school 
have 

dreams, 

New 


system, and 


has 
Sierra Educational 
Library Number, con- 
public libraries, and particularly 
and management of County 
Libraries in California, and the school library. 
This does not any lack of appreciation 
of the need and value and growth of special 
technical, and private or institu- 
tional libraries; but merely that, in 
of the immensity of the field to be 
in one magazine, 
be omitted. For the readers of an 
tional journal two main 
been considered. It is 

collection of information, and 
that will be of interest and prac- 
value to many librarians, to boards of ed 

and 


cerns chiefly 


the function 
mean 


society, or 
view 
covere] 
issue of the something must 
educa- 
types only have 
believed that there 
is here a descrip- 
tive studies 
tical 

cation school 


trustees, to school principals, 


supervising and county 
and the 


at can pe 


principals, 
teac! 


city 


super- 


intendents, ers, the taxpayer 
homes, To see 


} 


clearly wil 
and the 
wish to do. 


as been done, way to 


toward the 


THE LORD OF THE HALL OF BOOKS. 
I am Thoth, the Hall of 
the perfect hands are pure, who 
writes down justice and who hates every wrong; 
whose written are immortal 
over two earths. I 
recorded words I reveal 
things, I am Lord of all 
and measuring, the 
weigh and record the 
thousand 


Lord of the 


whose 


Books, 
seribe 
being 


words and 


have dominion refresh 


memory by and in- 
learning. 
founder of all 


deeds of men, 


terpret all 
numbering 
sciences. I 

Five 


note of 


ago I sounded the 
real education and founded a true uni- 
Now as then and everlastingly it is 
learning, dominated by a bur 


for justice and 


years key- 
versity. 
true that zeal 
righteousness is the irresistible 
weapon of the weak against the strong. 

From beyond the realms of the setting sun 
have I watched through the years. I have looked 
on when kept 


words 


books were 
written 
your 
captain of industry 
Halls of 
arbitration in two 
Your Halls f full of the wisdom 
and the witchery of the ages Bring all 
to the keys, 
their 
Books or by 
duel between 


from the common 


people because gave superhuman 


power. But in day my eyes have seen 


a great uniting the 
with 
hemispheres. 


patron- 
age of the Books propaganda of 
Books are 
youth 
portals. Give them the 
small, whichever is fitted to 
the Halls of 
fought the 


ignorance, 


and 
hands, for in 
their 


large 


secrets is 


great intelligence and 


I am the revealer. It is I, Thoth, 
the Hall of Books who Light the 
over Darkness, 
Adapted from the Book of the Dead by 
GERTRUDE BUCK. 


Lord of 


gives Victory 
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THE CALIFORNIA LIBRARY SYSTEM 


MILTON J. FERGUSON 
State Librarian, Sacramento, California 


HE manufacturer of an automobile who Then another feature, equally successful in 
ans , ss ‘ ; ae Sia etree celta ph 
can announce his new model with 125 ome other places, was given a thorough try 


out. Traveling libraries were hailed some 


fewer parts than the old one had gets 


1 se hi ' as ., twenty or more years ago as the solution of 
aring; and if his machine has the “stuff . . “4 . 

; ; problem. So traveling libraries we had; 
uccess is no doubt increased by his judi- ind as such things go they were good. Those 
mechanical surgery In something of oxes of fifty books each, well selected and in 


— , ‘ pais ee pie Ee AS, See oss = 
same spirit, perhaps, the builders of the od order, traveled far. Often in their jour 
Faas ty eS ia : ys to reach a distant community, they wan- 
California library systen have sought sim- ; ne . ; 
cd Pi lered through parts of adjoining states. And 
eliminated working parts whose ¢ 1 1 f 
n now after they have been discontinued for 
functions were largely noise and clatter As cht we sometimes have pleasant words 


down very ‘f commendation from some one-time 


limited ser But they did not answer the 
: f ‘reational books 


: e rererence 
share of our funds, 


going, but in ful- 


or raniza- umarne f shion al d in SO 


1 


ne professional n 


vine 
yillS 


and information : 
farmer h 


child in the state. : 
miner 


to approach this happy stockman 


ifornia, like 


gone. 
would be 


iat 


perhaps 


am only 


success: 1 1e town was 
income was diminutive iuiedilisite: “abit 1  adoy 
two things were starved: the tw ¢ a il “arv unit. Fortunatel 


compensatory sense; and _ the working out of this new system the o 


+ 


ish sense. ture did not have to be wrecked. Aside 


- ‘ are roe 1 ic «ljhrarv. how Tr whi 
in Carnegie buildings, had _ oe Os aI ROWCVEE, W 


and frequently is in a cla 


libraries 


planted wherever the seed seemed likely 
: county plan not only conserv« 


take root. And in the springtime of the het hroadens 


en done in the past, 
rop it looked promising; but in true biblical and enrich its soil The small 
hion because much of it had no deepness of = munici library by afhliating with the county 
rth. it languished. As one surveved the field, system loses none of its local personality and 
he saw vast areas untouched. In order’ at the same time gains professional assistance 
grow a public library a town was essen- and advice, and secures a succession of books 
but the people are not all gathered into which make its shelves of perpetual interest. 


wns. A water mill situated in a small stream may 
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find 


spring 


idle 


freshets; but if it be 


its wheel standing except during 


connected with a 


great impounding dam its mill-race need never 


be dry; it may grind merrily on every day in 


the year: so it is with the small public 


library. The best example of the happy union 
of the old found in Fresno 


and the new is 


county, where not only the large city of Fresno 


has become a part of the larger sytem, but 


the smaller 


etc. With one tax 


county the tax 


also towns, Clovis, Sanger, Selma, 


spread over the entire 


rate in Fresno 
low, 3% i on the 


with a large book 


is kept 
dollars; 
box yk 


is kept so liquid that all needs and demands are 


county 


hundred and 


reservoir the supply 


met promptly, economically and_ satisfactorily 


Everyone is familiar with the plan of a 


] 1;} 


municipal library; b as the county Itbrary 


iss r thing it may be well briefly to 


The 


library act 


outlit features present 


Californi: became a 


provides for the organization 


the option of 


1 


action = by 
is passed \ 


usually at the request 


better educational, re 


ities, and the library 

control of the supervisors 
provision has _ beet 
supervisors hay 


] 


and under their control all 


free libraries have unquestion- 


1 


ler funds than thev would have 


under appointive boards without such 


had 


powers ‘he tax rate may not exceed one 


mill on the dollar of assessed county valuation; 


cities maint: taxed 


ining public libraries 
] 


Be ae . er 
aesire¢ service ind SO eect 


‘arian is appointed by the su- 


pervisors, but mu ave passed a qualifying 


board of library 
The 


exercise of profes- 


examination given by the 
examiners create by the act librarian 


is given wi scope for the 
experience and ingenuity. 


excellent provisions of the 


public 


most 
ich makes it possible for 
‘ts to turn their library funds 
fre library and re 
service. The laws of 
authorized the setting aside 


school 


aggregate 


district library pur- 


sum would be a vast 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


School 
in the arts of library building and teachers are 
obliged to 


amount. trustees are seldom versed 


almost always handle larger classes 


than is reasonable: so attention has not been 


formation of school col 


this 


given to the wisest 
Under 


consults 


lections new system however 


the librarian with the teachers as to 


requirements, purchases and supplies the right 


that 
new 


books, sees they are replaced by others 


when the wears off, keeps them in order 
short gives the schools the best 


And 


school 


and repair—in 


possible library service. here again the 


plan is flexible; for each district comes 


in only upon its trustees so electing and may 
The records show 


withdraw if dissatisfied 


practically no withdrawals 
link 


been 


Unfortunately until today the which 


united school and library has lacking 


Children 


school a much 


certain number of 
effort 


“learning to 


spend a years in 


and hard work are ex 


pended in read”: and after the 


tosses his text-books into the 


that 


goodby, 


pupil cornet 
and bids 


thusiastic 


‘little red school house” an en 


reading except of the moré 


popular magazines and the newspaper becomes 


a bore to him. Never before has information, 
which 
mercial, 


sible rs 


and old are 


may readily be realized upon in a com 


financial sense, been so easily acces 


thousands of 
letting the 


drift by. 


and yet young people 


offered 
that 


opportunity 
the library The secret is 
children 
libraries No 
should 
should he 
that 


vast 


ir school days the were not 


the use of one finishes 


his education—at least no one and what 


is learned in the school made only 


individual instruc 
deal of 


mechanical 


beginning for 
after \ 


business, professional, 


cood 


to come failure in 


world of 


today is because of a lack of 


information, 
much of which the libraries are able to supply 


So the importance of the connection which is 


heing established in California between 


school 
and library lies not so much in the service to 


the classes as in the 


formation of library 
child 
find the 


physical, 


using habits, in teaching the who has 


learned to read how to print he will 


need for his 
well 


In the 


spiritual, and economic 


being long after lessons are forgot 


organization of the state, for library 


purposes, by larger cities and c a great 


onservation of funds is effected: duplication 
is kept at the 
More titles 


reader has a 


of books lowest possible mini 


mum may be purchased; the 
and 


“stock” of the 


larger store to draw upon; 


what is vastly important the 
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ibrary remains alive longer. too, the 


casting 


Then, 
fast aside 


which the 


California are 
habits 


ry practiced: 


libraries in 
those hermit old-time li- 
they are learning to help each 


be oks, 


collection 


y giving 
1 


9g lending 
lng books which in 


counsel, even 


one may be 
another 


work. 


alueless but worth while in 


exchang- 
ng assistants, doing team 
The State 


to play in bringing about an 


Library has had an _ important 
understand- 


of conditions, a_ solution of 


difficulties, 
California 
that the 
development was not attempted 


a conception of the vision. 
to be thankful 


part in library 


has much for in state’s 


ee 1 } : . rc . - > - 1 
through the organization of tour or five or six 


hoards and commissions, each trying to do a 


bit of a big job and never knowing where its 


work leaves off others’ begin, each fre 


and the 
quently stepping on the toes of the other, and 


Ul so confusing the minds of 


the people and 
of the legislature that adequate support is an 
impossibility. We have a general state library, 


1 law legislative reference 


blind 


organizing, a 


library, a 
hocks for the 


library 


library, 


library, extension work, 


library school, historical 


library service, etc., fC... all as a 


part of one 


1rganization In times of urgency, as for 


xample, during the session of the legislature, 


reference work may require the time of several 


had 


institution 


assistants who are easily from some other 


department of the until the rush 


is past. One fund, determined upon it is true 


after careful budgetting but appropriated in a 


single sum, permits the taking care of the 


important but unforeseen development which 


therwise would have to wait one or two years 


Unity of organization reduces the overhead 


xpense to a minimum and entirely eliminates 


professional friction 
The aims and the service of the State Library 
briefly stated. The 


which 


1av be collection which is 


heing made and numbers about 


300,000 


now 


volumes contains no fiction 


except as 


ems of Californiana—and no juveniles. 3ut 


cial care is taken to secure books which are 


aluable, reference, rare, of professional, scien- 


fic, economic or industrial importance and so 
that 


may 


use the volumes gathered duplication 


other libraries of the state be avoided 


nless frequency of demand dictates  other- 
this State 


supplementary to the 


service 
work of the 


ise. To end the Library 


s largely 


through those 


direct. In 


and is. given 
than to 


such cases the shipments of books going and 


her libraries 


braries rather individuals 
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returning are made at our expense. Histori- 


information—re- 
and 


individuals. 


cally we are gathering print 


lating to California past, present future, 


the use of historians, libraries, 


} 
eleemosyvnar project 


as an 


one branch of library work. Legislative refer- 


ence and law library are self explanatory. 


Of our library school it may be said that the 


plans of other similar institutions have not 


been slavishly followed. Rather the work we 


have to do has been kept in mind and we have 
keeping. The 


particulars 


acted in success of our de- 


parture in older 


plan is testified to in the high positions in all 


some from the 


graduates 
And 


branch in 


phases of library service which our 


occupy and at salaries quite the best 


finally in the establishment of a 


San Francisco, the main 
Sutro 


bring more closely to the people of 


part of which is 


formed by the Collection, we 


that popu- 
lous section the supplementary service which the 


institution stands for. 


The library system in California is one 


which is founded upon simplicity, unity and 


directness. Its aim is to make the library as 
an institution as readily accessible to each in- 
dividual citizen as the 
each child 


corner is placed on the same footing with the 


school is to 


public 


The man who lives in the farthest 
man who lives in the city, when it 
books. The 


working in 


comes to 
al d the 


harmony toward the 


the use€ of schools 

ries are 
realization of a larger purpose: the 
of a 


formation 


citizenship so evenly balanced, so clear 


democracy may be 


that the ideals of 


and held. 


minded 


attained 


THE LIBRARY AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION 


In this interesting period of general recon- 


struction we are 


revaluing our institutions as 


well as our conduct in order to bring about 


‘onditions to prevent repetition of our dis- 


coveries and experience of 1914-1918. 
We 


to live 


have made the startling discovery 


geographically in America 
different from 


We 


tions to many of foreign birth, but have failed 


proposition being 


can. have furnished homes and occupa- 


to give them American ideas and ideals in re- 


placement of their foreign ideas and ideals. We 
left 


have harbored 


still. 


them, but them foreigners 
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failed to do 


various educational 


The work that we have must 


be done bv our institutions. 


The public library must bear its part in this 
h better than i 


do this work. 


re-education; pet any other in- 


stitution can it 


The public library is an educational institu- 


which the individual educates himself 


tion in 
at the e with no restrictions of 
: Ss 


persons, with no trammels of “ology” or 


public expens 
“ism”. 
available to its 


The public library can make 


people a fair and honest treatment of all sides 

the 
to believe and follow what 
The 


without purposely running 


of all subjects, and leave individual free 
judg- 


this 


theory his 
ment may dictate library can do 


counter to the for- 


eign-born and _ foreign-idea-ed_ citizen 

The school t hes definite theories of things 
and the pupil nnot afford to oppose the 
doctrines « teacher or the school, if he 


expects to ( happy or successful in his 
work 

The chur the other public educational in 

stitutic established for the propagation of 

loctrin« ( e not only the present life 

I is well | ible future life To reject 

iT ( ( to question ts do tring 

f . of tl individual from the 


Neither the church nor the 
the 


he foreigner. 


school can 


whims and _ caprices 


The library alone can meet him on his own 
ground, present opposing theories without per- 
sonal antagonisms, and help him see the truth 
Vv thout t n OI! opposing pe rsonal 


In my judgment to it more than to an 


other influence or institution can be intrusted 
the serious problem of Americanizing our people 
who live with us, but are not of us 

The ministry of sane books has a power 
with the individual that cannot be disregarded 
in the unificat our thought 1 the loyalt 
of out! tior 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY 
Within tl st thirty vears, 
St rved by 


ssistants, have | 


public libraries, 


well equipped and expert librarians 
l een established 
United 


Through these libraries most of the 


and well trained 
in most of t cities of the States 


urban popu- 
tollections of 


lation have eas access to sood 
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DOOKS. 










































But most of the two-thirds of 
population who live in the open country and in 
are still 


The 


county library 


our 


villages and small towns without any 


library service help for 


through th« 


adequate only 


them is supported 


by county taxes, managed by trained librarians, 


branches in all the towns and villages 


having 


ot the county and using the schools as centers 
of distribution. California has taken the lead 
of all the states in this matter and I have 


watched with very great interest the progress of 
this 


movement in your state. I sincerely hope 

that all the other states in the Union will soon 
fellow California’s example. 

For many reasons it is more important that 


should be established and 


use ot the 


this kind 
maintained for the 


than it 


raries of 
rural population 
is that libraries should be maintained in 
for the 


the cities irban population. People in 


to books, 
and 
and information 


There or 


the city have constant access maga- 


zines and papers, to lectures othe: means 


of entertainment unknown to 


country people. book stores Gn every 


corner where books may be had quickly et very 
small cost On the other hand, ceuntry people 
have more time for reading than city people 
ind, when the opportunity is given them, read 
the best books with appreciation and_ profit 
They read less for time killing or mere enter 


tainment and more for inspiration and informa- 


close and familiar contact with 


the 


life gives them 


tion Their 


nature simple, ftindamental things of 


and 


greater power of interpretation 


of the great literature of nature and life than 
itv people are likely to have, and their time 
for reading comes in large sections and with 
less interruption. Because of the long, rainy 


Sundays, the long succession of days during 
the wet season, long winter evenings with no- 


feeling 


comes from these circumstances, books may be- 


where to go, and the shut-in which 


come very close companions to boys and girls 


and men and women in rural cemmunities and, 
therefore, very powerful factors in their educa- 
tion and life. 

Yr. £. "ELAR FON, 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 








COUNTY FREE LIBRARY SERVICE IN 


CALIFORNIA 


free library service in California 


like an 


miliar with the practical basis upon which it is 


County 


sounds Utopian dream to those unfa- 


founded. It represents the application of busi- 


ness principles to library affairs. The result 
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has been far-reaching, comprehensive service at 


an infinitesimal cost to the average tax payer. 


Thirty-eight counties in California have 
county free libraries in operation. Each one 
has headquarters at the county seat with 
branches all over the county. There are now 
nearly three thousand branches of county free 


libraries in California giving service to thous- 
ands of people who would otherwise be without 
library advantages. 
are 


Among the usual locations 
post 
houses, homes, club buildings, town halls, hotels, 


for branches stores, offices, school 
Carnegie buildings, and Chamber of Commerce 
Among the 
re those in offices of mines, lumber camps, and 
Lick 


vacated 


rooms unusual and often remote, 
forest supervisors; at the 
Works 
newspaper office, county orphanage, county jail, 
Training Home, 
chicken brooder. 


" 


Observatory, 


Continental Salt saloons, 


garage, 


and in a_ remodeled 


Girls’ 


Jo matter how bizarre the housing of the 


oks may be the character of the literature sent 
adapted to the needs of the people. The 
sewife can get the book that teaches her 
cook food better and to care for the chil- 
lren more scientifically; the farmer has 


n access 


farm subject; 


lub woman can ask for help in making het 


books on every conceivable 


] 


books to assist her in writin: 


program, or for 
iper on the topics of the day, or on litera- 


re, art, etc.—and if her paper be on art, she 





borrow reproductions of masterpieces to 
strate it The children can borrow story 
books to their | ts’ content, to sa thine 
books that teach them to make their own 
ss aratus, to install simple electric sys- 
nd the like the man or woman far o 
ill centers of population has the sam 
f an early reading of the latest much- 
of fiction, as the one who is near what 
e thought tX be the ( ] LT fj ld 
town or cit In short if one could 
rds-« iew of California f 
( ad t] + wot ld ve il thy, ool . mava 
nd other librar material goin to and 
I free librar headquarters bv rail, 
ito stage, horse stage, or pack animals, 
to thousands of people help and pleasure, 


night have some conception of a library 


1 
+ »+ 


is so remarkable that the 

ree library, is a synonym for efficiency 
hen the county free library law was enacted 
1909 there was little thought of specialized 


ice to schools as they had their own school 


libraries and funds and the county free library 
funds were levied for community purposes. 

Siskiyou, Trinity, Yolo 
San Benito, and Kings every elementary school 


district 


In the counties of 


Plumas, Tehama, 


Solano, 


Lassen, 
Sutter, 


Bernardino, 


belongs. 


Butte, Colusa, Madera, 


San 


Glenn, 


Inyo, Ventura, and Imperial 


soon be units in school library service. 


and 


hundred 


will 


Fresno Los Angeles counties have each 


over one school districts that have 


joined the county free library. These districts 


represent many thousands of children and nearly 


two thousand teachers who are receiving a live 
library service. 

The county librarians are rapidly building up 
within the county free libraries large central 
school libraries from which the co-operating 
school districts are constantly obtaining the 
workable library material needed in the schools 


Only books of temporary value circulate. Maps, 
xlobes, charts, dictionaries, and books needed 
all the time remain constantly in the schools 


if the school is not near a community branch 


the teacher, pupils, and residents of the district 


may have books of general reading that they 
lesire. They may also borrow books from the 
State Library and have the transportation paid 
oth ways by that institution. The existing 
school libraries remain in the school unless the 
chool trustees wish to transfer them to the 
ounty free libraries. 

As soon as the central collection of books is 
iciently large to justify the expansion of 
school library service the county libra s sub 
ribe for s veral magazines for each school. 

oOo schoo! that I mus machines tl { 
brarians circulate music records that te 
th neasly all of the school wibidetns Basa 

e new life and interest to tl lren 
One county librarian now has_ betweer ree 
1 four hundred music records d ] 
tion is growing constantlh M; ) the 
unt lib1 ans aré 1 lating st og! s to 

e schools to illustrate their lessons reog 
raphy, history, literature, and other subjects 
One county librarian has a collectic nearly 
eight thousand classified stere phs t t are 
1 1 in the s hools In som¢ of the schools 
the trustees have purchased inexpensive picture 
ames with removable backs. To these schools 
the county librarians circulate copies « the 
great masterpieces of the world accompanied by 
pamphlets telling about the artists and the pic- 


tures. Team work between the school people 
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and the county librarians will give all of the 
schools of all of the counties these advantages 
in a few years. 


While the 


elementary 


county 


ls is long past the experimental 


free library service to the 
schoo 
stage the service to high schools is still in the 
When 
established there 


formative period. county free libraries 


were first were no laws per- 


mitting co-operation between them and the high 
schools. When laws were enacted they were so 
that they were not satisfactory. A 


plan for co-operation between high schools and 


indefinite 


county free libraries was formulated by a joint 
committee of high school principals and county 
librarians and was adopted by the 
principals at their 
April 13, 1918. Thirteen high 
ing out the plan this year. 


high school 
Oakland on 


schools are 


convention at 
try- 
There is no doubt 
that understanding co-operation between the high 
school authorities and the county librarians can 
result in as satisfactory service for high schools 
as for elementary schools. 

brief is free library service 


Such in county 


in California. As to the cost of such service, 
that, after all, is perhaps the most remarkable 
fact about it. Hal 


of California are 


f of the county free libraries 


supported by a tax of from 


one cent to four 


cents on each one hundred 


dollars of assessed valuation. It has been dem- 


that if 
the average assessed valuation of the taxpayer 
is placed at $5000 
county 


than $2 


onstrated in every county of California 
which is high—his tax for 


“ 
library purposes 


seldom be 
And for that 


more than he would pay 


will more 


annually and often less. 
; 


amount, which is no 


for one good book, if buying it himself, he has 


the use of all the books and periodicals he 
wishes. That looks like an opportunity that 
no one in California can afford to miss. 
MAY DEXTER HENSHALL, 
School Libr Organizer, California State 


Library 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY SERVICE IN 
THE VILLAGE AND SMALL TOWN 


Fresno County Free Library is almost a unit 


in library servi Every library in the county, 
except one union high school library, is a branch 
of the County Free Library In this county 
there are innumerable small towns and_ they 
have the ful 1 t of library service, hav- 
ing splendid f hooks, class books and 
the verv best of fiction. Of the forty regular 
branches. f. have Carnegie buildings, while 
the res used in good substantial rooms 


‘ 














These 
equipped 


branches are so well furnished and 
that might well be 
proud to have such a library for its municipal 


library. 


any small city 


Following are examples of concrete service: 


A small mountain community is served through 
a deposit station located in the general store. 
This branch, containing five hundred books and 
nine magazines, has one of the best circulations 
in the both of 
The after a 
camps in the high mountains. 


county, books and magazines. 


latter are year sent to lumber 
Another moun- 
tain branch has a mail order circulation. Lists 
of books are mailed to patrons who then order 
what they want. A deposit is kept in a tuber- 
cular camp; another at the Indian Mission. Dur- 
ing the located 
at all the main camps in the mountains as well 


State 


summer, deposit stations are 


as the school of the Fresno 


Normal. 


summer 


Fresno city branch stations are located in the 
foreign districts in the club-houses of the play 
grounds. 


These branches have been very suc- 


cessful. Various means are taken to attract the 
foreigners to the library: house to house can- 


with the Y. W. and Y. M 


story-telling, and the stereopticon lantern 


vassing, working 
a. 
with its colored pictures of travel and industry 
accompanied by lecture and references to specific 
books. 

In the small town the library has a close con- 
nection with the grammar and high schools. In 
one branch the circulation has been quadrupled 
by the 


schools 


splendid work of the custodian with the 
of the family 
she gains a hold on the parents of many who 


have never before been in the library. 


Through the children 


There are one hundred and fifty-seven schools 
in the county and one hundred and fourteen of 
Library. All 


the privilege of supplying books for the com- 


them belong to the County have 
munity as well as school texts for the children. 
The 


upon the 


Thirty of them have community branches. 
activity of these 
teacher. A 
sings for 


One te 


depends entirely 


number of them have community 


which we supply the music books 
cher is helping some Japanese boys in 
the evening with the English language and we 

texts that We are 
trving to help many teachers who are strug 
often 


is difficulty, as we do not understand their prob 


are supplying the she uses. 


elin with foreign children but there 


lems unless they bring them to us 
id Mexican 


One teacher 


said her children could not 


grasp 



























































United States History, but when she borrowed 
a set of our historical pictures, the history was 
much more vivid to them. 

All over the county this spring, the schools 
have been studying the wild flowers of Califor- 
nia with Miss Parsons’ book as a guide. The 
children are interested in birds and the teachers 
find our pictures of birds a great help, especially 
as one of the Fresno city teachers has gone 
over our collection and put a critical note on 
each picture. 

But after all the main function of the library 
is supplying “The right book to the right per- 
son at the right time’ and through our schools 
we are raising the standard of reading by only 
supplying them with the best in juvenile litera- 
ture and with the help of the teachers leading 
the children on from the best in their literature 
to the best in the literature of all ages. 

SARAH E. McCARDLE, 


Librarian Fresno County Free Library 


SAN MATEO COUNTY FREE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL SERVICE 


Although San Mateo county library has been 
working throughout the county with community 
branches since December 1915, school library 
service was not begun in earnest until the fall 
of 1918 

Las Lomitas school district, a two teacher 
school, a short distance from Redwood City, 
realizing the advantages of the county library 
system, joined the library in April 1917. This 
was the only school in the county interested for 
over a year, but in the fall of 1918, the 
teachers of several districts who had either 
had experience in other counties where this 
ystem is working, or who wished to receive 
for their schools the same service that Las 
Lomitas school had been enjoying for a year, 
took the matter up with their several trustees 
and through their own efforts, and_ interest, 
persuaded the trustees to join the library sys- 

of San Mateo county 
By January 1919, fifteen school districts had 
joined the county library one of the first being 
the school district of the town of Burlingame, 
with 18 teachers and 362 pupils. 

Nearly every school in San Mateo county has 

trola, and for that reason, demand for re- 

is has been one of the first considerations 
ervice to the schools in this county) In 
lition maps, charts, and pictures have been 
ipplied upon request, as well as the usual 

k of supplementary books. 
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In some cases the schools joined the library 
with interest only in the school service, but 
since the work has been started, people of the 
community have made such demands upon the 
children’s books for reading matter, that de- 
posits for adults have been requested by the 
teachers, and accordingly sent, in addition to the 


regular school collections. 


ANNE BELLE BAILEY, Librarias 


ADAPTING THE LIBRARY TO 
THE SCHOOL 


lo learn the need and meet it, may be regard- 
ed at once the motto and epitome of county 
library work with schools. 

Where the progress of the county superintend- 
ent’s visits to the rural schools is reflected by 
immediate requests, the librarian constantly de- 
pends upon that guiding mind for advice and 
information in regard to the individual need of 
school and pupil 

The teacher supplies the direct link between 
the eager child demand and library supply. She 
makes a record of the number of boys and 
girls in each grade, their special tastes, and by 
special and subject requests, directs the choice 
of reading. It is a great help if the teacher 
visits the library occasionally. She will look 
over the shelves; find a set of stereographs to 
illustrate the industries and resources of the 
country the geography class is studying; a good 
historical story to recommend to the eighth 
grade boy interested in the war of 1812; a desk- 


} 1 


ok in arithmetic to use with the class that 
needs so much drill in fractions; learn that the 
supplementary readers she most wanted were 
sent to the other end of the county yesterday, 
and see the shipments being assembled for other 
schools. 

At least one visit a year the County Librarian 
owes to each school. To see the surroundings, 
equipment, and pupils at work, supplies the bond 
of sympathy and imagination to change business 
routine to a service adapted to the little moun- 
tain district, the town grammar school, and the 
remote community where the school is the cen- 
ter of interest. 

Each member of the library staff knows that 
in each shipment to the school in the _ hills, 
where travel is difficult and communication slow, 
must go something for the special enjoyment 
and inspiration of the teacher. To tl teacher 
who finds music hard to teach we send all the 


phonograph records we can_ spar To the 


4 
te 


school surrounded by rice fiel 
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flat in winter 


Yosemite, foreign countries, mining and manu- 


barrenness, go stereographs of 


factures, to stimulate new interests. 


Constant shifting, substituting, and failure to 


fill requests go with adapting a small library 
collection to the need of many schools, but how 
big the opportunity for teacher and librarian to 
show the harmony of 


community and 


spirit 
action. 
MARGARET E. LIVINGSTONE, Librarian, 


Colusa County Free Library. 


HOW THE TEACHER CAN HELP 
THE LIBRARY 


°44 


The above title is an inversion upon the usual 
but as tl 


to the 


form, final success of the library 
fully as 
upon the teacher as upon the county librarian, 


it is 


service schools depends much 


apposite 


very 


Indeed, 


teacher 


there is more dependent upon the 


than upon 


from her 
must come the demand, and she it is who is 


responsible for the stimulation of the 


the librarian, for 


reading 
interest amongst her 

The first greatest 
which the teacher ¢ 


students. 


assistance, therefore, 


‘an render to the library, is 


that of her own mental attitude. If the teacher 


realizes from the beginning that the success of 


the plan depends not alone upon the individual 


efforts of the librarian, but upon the co-opera- 


tive spirit ween teacher and librarian, then 


all further problems are mere matters of adjust- 


ment It is a difficult indeed 
solved where there is a mutual spirit 


of interest and unde 


problem which 
can not be 
rstanding. 

A realization also upon the 
teacher tha 


part of the 
library work with the schools 
is fundamentally a business transaction, an effort 
to secure the greatest possible service for the 


expenditure of a given sum of money, would 


assist materially in eliminating possible misun- 
derstandings regarding the 
which should be rendered to any school in ex- 
change for its fund. To 
certain district turned over to the 
the sum of $30 as its library fund. 
The first request received included $60 worth of 


dictionaries, 


amount of service 


library quote an 
example. A 


county library 


besides a long and expensive list 
of supplementary and home reading books, as 

Where the work with the 
schools of the county has been long established, 
such a list 


well as magazines. 
might not impose too great a de- 
mand, but where, as in this instance, the school 
work was but just begun, thert would be the 
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danger that the balance of the whole system 
would be threatened. 

On the other hand, there is the teacher who 
through fear of over-demanding, limits herself 
unnecessarily. The better way is for the teacher 
known to the county librarian her 
needs or wants, and with the librarian to arrive 
at a just basis of equilibrium, realizing that a 
reasonable financial adjustment 


to make 


is a guaranty 
of the continuance of the success of the system. 

A very great assistance which the teacher may 
render to the library is that of placing her 
orders as long before the books are needed, 
as may be possible, and in making those orders 
clear and definite. Should a teacher be return- 
ing to the same school the next year, it would 
very greatly assist the work of the 
if the list of books which she knows will be 
needed for her work at the beginning of the 


next term, be sent to the county librarian before 


library 


the close of the current year. 

In this way, orders may be entered and books 
processed during the summer months, and much 
of the delay attendant upon the rush of work 
at the opening of school would be avoided 

An early request for books which are to be 
used during the term, and a prompt return of 
books no longer in use, would also assist mate- 
rially in securing good service to the county 
at large. 

But the fundamental necessity for continuous 
good work is the spirit of 


friendliness, inter- 


est, mutual helpfulness and understanding be- 


teacher For above and 
beyond all effort is the spirit that quickeneth. 
CORNELIA DOUGLAS PROVINES, 


Librar\ 


tween and librarian. 


Librarian, Stanislaus County Free 


A DAY’S EXPERIENCE IN A HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


“Print gathered in a library, properly indexed 
and kept up to date is simply the master key 
to the world’s advance. Our 
tably our High Schools, should teach 
handle print, to use it, 


schools and no- 
how to 
from it and to 
John Cotton Dana. 
“Say, I have to make a five-minute speech in 
English. I 
invention and I’ve got to have it quick. 
keep this book until noon?” 


to learn 
advance by means of it.” 


want a magazine about a modern 
May I 
asks George just 
two minutes before the bell rings in the morn- 
ing as he dashes into the library. From another 
forgot to bring ‘The Making of a 
Nation,’ shall I get it at noon?” and these are 


comes, “I 


only two of a hundred pupils with similar ques 








ced 
key 


no 


1 in 
lern 
just 
rn- 
ther 
£ a 
are 


ues 








tions—and it is just two minutes before the 
bell. The loan desk is piled high with returned 
books and my student assistants are busy loan- 
ing and renewing books. With a rush and a 
scramble the day begins. 

As the tardy bell sounds, Sarah May rushes 
out with a raudern drama of two hundred pages 
for which she has searched fifteen minutes. 
She is required to read a drama of at least two 
two hundred pages and it takes a deal of talk- 
ing to make her understand that the number 
of pages 1ead is not the object to be accom- 
plished. 

The books are finally shelved and we settle 
to work. One assistant remains at the loan 
desk and ohe goes to the work table to paste 
pockets aud number new books. The members 
of the debating team arrive and study indus- 
triously on their debate. The blind boy and his 
reader come i and prepare their economics 
esson. The Junior College students flock to the 
library; it is their only study hall. 

\ shuffling of feet as the bell sounds again 
and another grand rush. Carl tries to read all 
of Jewett’s “Next Generation” in five minutes. 
Gertrude wants “the biography of a great man, 
1: 


iving today and in large type,” John wants to 


know all about the League of Netions. The 
head of the English department inquires why his 
last order of thirty modern novels hasn’t ar- 
rived, and a dozen other requests. 

The freshmen come in for instruction in use 
of the catalog, Reader’s Guide, and are aston- 
ished at the vast amount of information in 
Webster’s New International Dictionary. The 
pupils soon learn that a Hizh School Library is 
a laboratory for doing work and that there are 


books to answer all kinds ©* questions and help 


them prepare all kinds of lessons 

Every hour the class bell sounds and students 
scurry to their classes and to the library; the 
scene is regularly repeated. By half past four 
the books on the shelves seem limp and worn 


DOROTHY DAVIS, 
Fresno County Library. 


and—so am I. 


THE LIBRARY’S SERVICE TO THE 
SCHOOLS 


The Newark Public Library has, for twenty 
ars, given special attention to work with 
hools. A description of the kinds of work 

have done, the conditions under which the 


vork has been carried on, and our conclusions 


to the results of our experiments may be 


helpful. 
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Individual classroom 
libraries of from 25 to 40 volumes are lent to 
teachers. They may be selected by the teacher 


Classroom Libraries. 


or the selection may be made for her by the 
library. The teacher, by this process, is made 
somewhat familiar with the range of books at 
her disposal, is brought in contact with all the 
library’s resources, and learns that she may 
send children to the library for supplementary 
and reference reading. Teachers are not held 
financially responsible for classroom library 
books lost or damaged while in their care, but 
they are asked to help to recover lost books. 


Pictures and Maps. From the picture collec- 
tion of 400,000 pictures, 40,000 of them mounted 
on cards, 13 by 17% inches, and arranged alpha- 
betically by the subjects which they illustrate, 
the library lends illustrative material on history, 
geography, science and other subjects in the 
school curriculum. As many as 15,000 of these 
pictures have been borrowed by teachers in a 
single month. 

Eight hundred large decorative and educational 
lithographs and charts, strongly mounted and 


bound, are also lent to teachers for use on the 


wats. They are large enough to be seen 
cross the classroom. More than 300 teachers 
borrow these pictures nearly 2500 times every 
vear. 

Maps, large and small, local and_ general, 


modern and historical, are lent also, like pictures. 
The Museum. The museum, though separate 
from the library in its organization, is housed 
under the same roof, and the librarian and the 
museum director are one. From the museum 
ollections are lent objects suitable for visual 
instruction in many topics. They include dolls 
in costume, globes, exhibits of industries show- 
ing process of manufacture, minerals, wind- 
mills of several kinds, pottery, relief maps, bo- 
tanical specimens, and models—these include a 
figure of a knight in armor, a castle with draw- 
bridge, portcullis and all its accompaniments 
Transportation of Books and Objects to 
Teachers. Material selected or requested by 
teachers is delivered and collected by wagon 
twice a week. Expense of delivery is paid by 
the Board of Education. Twenty-five to thirty 
schools are visited weekly, with an average de- 
livery and collection of 200 packages. 
Co-operation. The purposes of co-operation 
are served in the library by a school depart- 
ment in whose charge is all work with schools 


and teachers; by an educational expert who acts 
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as advisor in matters touching the 


schools; and by the 


publication of lists and 
pamphlets to fill special needs of for 


schools, 
example, a list of 
Profit,” required 
piled by the Newark Library in collaboration 
Miss Margaret Coult of the Barringer 
High School and printed by the Library; “The 
Star Spangled 


and 
of high school students, com- 


“Reading for Pleasure 


} 
W ith 


Banner,” a 

the our flag, 
reasons for flags, the story of the song and its 
author, and helps in teaching the song to 


pamphlet in 
history of 


simple 


language telling 


the 


for- 
eigners; occasional bulletins and special num- 
the Library’s monthly publication de- 
to school Through efforts 
Library, collected data, and 
and distributed it to school children and 
1901 to 1907, the the 


was introduced school 


bers of 
voted 


of the 


interests. the 


which the 
printed 
teachers from 
Newark 
curriculum in 1914, and a series of 

city and aspects of 
life were printed as a text for the course 


study of 


city of into the 


1 fc] 
icatiets 


de- 


scribing departments city 


Co-operation with teac 


hers is carried 


; 
ranches of the 


library system. 
discussion of 


. . ‘ : 
ol interests through 
-T1IenNceE in 

in S hool 


build- 


1 School 


igs, with Higl 
management of the 
and under the public school sys 
| hi l What- 


this conclusion 


system, 
“an best he 
institutions through 
supply can he 
administered through 


uildings under dir 


COTTON 


(N. J.) 


DANA, 
Public Librar 
THE WORK OF THE CHILDREN’S 


LIBRARY 
the 


other day: “I always 


‘d come to the chil- 


1 


know how 


EDU 
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What a com- 
pliment to the Public Library and what a trust 
the 


confidence of 


carefully they have been chosen.” 


for children’s librarian not to betray the 


fathers and mothers! 
the 


Glance at the shelves of any 


these 


Book-selection for children’s department 
is most important. 
carefully chosen collection. That one finds here 
the best in juvenile literature supplemented by 
the best in the adult suitable for children, is not 
the result of 


accident but of method. 


best books along. all 
lines, the next problem is to give the right book 
to the child. Therefore it is 
portant that all children’s workers should know 
A child of five says: “I 


The pe int 1s 


Granted we have the 


right most im- 
children’s literature. 
book.” 
book but the particular book which will satisfy 
him. 


want a not to give any 
If he is pleased he will come again and 
Right here 
with this smallest patron is a chance to lead to 


thereby is begun individual service 


the best in literature. Not only is his taste in 


literature art, is 


Bow ks 


developed but his taste for 
books as Caldecott’s Picture 


or Boutet de Monvel Jeanne d’Arc. 


given such 

If a boy asks for a good story, it is the busi- 
ness of the librarian to discover what he means 
story. If he likes tales of 


he does Brown’s 


” 


by a good adven- 


not want “Tom School 


good this is for 
does he 
been 
give him a 
Tyler.” 

‘fer him something better, and so sh 
the ladder is her devoted 


and a lover of good books. 


however 
; Ne ither 
he has 
should 


‘Toby 


some other 


Durward 


books. She 


“stepping-stone, 


want Quentin 


reading the leer 
such as 
“hen when he comes again, 
e leads him 
until he follower 
broad st 


work is 


In the 
vidual 


1 


pleasantest bypaths, 


I 


sense informal indi- 


one of its 


reference 
which lea ie greatest 
goal—a love of good reading wal 


idual | bond 


developed and a 
friendship established between librarian and 


For in this 


being 


taste is 


still 


individual service can be followed up 


further by annotated lists for the children, 


picture bulletins, the story hour, reading clubs, 
etc. 
the 


room 


childret 
Here is 


a standard encyclo- 


the main for 


is usually a_ reference 


Adjoining room 


or od dictionary, 


gazateer, a year book and 
books on literature, art, 
But 
‘ial and 


great bulk 


children’s requires 
few spe 


the 


is necessar to have 


1 : . oan 
» hoooks for emergencies, 





is 


1§ reference work with children is not confined 


to these. The greatest help is found in the 


main collection. 
Treating the 


subject in its strictest 


ana et —eaiamaeaL Ee | 


sense, 
reference work includes all help which teaches 
children to use books to gain information and 
indirectly inspiration and pleasure. 

The card-catalog is one of the greatest helps 
in answering 


definite questions and a_ special 


juvenile catalog should be in children’s 


room, not only for the use of the librarians, but 
also the children. 


every 


Up-to-date librarians are now teaching chil- 
dren how to find books and look up questions 
lessons in the 


for themselves by giving them 


use of the library. 


resources of 


The object is to teach the 
the library and only through co- 


operation with the schools can this be done 


; systematically, for either the librarian must visit 
the schools at definite times or the pupils must 
be sent to the library. By thus training the 
hildren in the use of the catalog and the 

hooks, the librarian is making them self-reliant 

4 


and preparing them to use the adult department 
with the nth degree of intelligence 
Methods in changed. No 


required simply to answer 


education have 


onger is the child 


uestions from a text-book. Now all subjects 
ve 2 larger import and all text-book work is 


supplemented by collateral reading either bear- 


ng directly or indirectly on the subject. The 


hool and the library have been bridged. The 


library sends libraries to the school, and the 
school sends her school children to the school 
library Classroom libraries in the schools en- 


ourage a love ot 
topics to the 


reading. Teachers also assign 


children and send them to the 


iry for further research. It is necessary for 
children’s librarian to be very familiar with 
course of study of the public schools 
$s 2 consequence of all this work, the child’s 
ding habit is broadened, for you are giving 
him good literature of all kinds which is “en 
ring his vision, directing his sympathies and 
rengthening his ideals.” 
MABEL C. TRUE 
Supervisor of Children’s Work, Public Library, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


THE TRAINING OF LIBRARIANS. 


\propos of the movement to require trained 


ians in all public schools, the 


following 


extract from an address by 


Emma V, Baldwin 


he Brooklyn public library, is significant, 
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“Since the schools of the country have al- 


ready become standardized to a very large 


extent, can we (librarians) do better than align 


ourselves definitely with the teaching profession, 


making the requirements for entrance to our 


profession, similar to theirs, and extending 


our present course of instruction, if necessary, 
so that it shall equal in length and character, 
that given by the Normal schools? Having done 
this, our next step should be to secure the 


licensing or certification of graduates by the 


State and to insist that they be paid salaries 
equal to those paid teachers. 

“The adoption of a common program such as 
this would give 


library workers in 


every 
state a definite standard as a goal with con- 
fidence born of our experience in recent cam- 
paigns. I believe librarians everywhere would 


rally to support a simple and definite program 


for the standardization of library training and 


salaries The acceptance of this standard would 


almost immediately create a demand for a 


multiplication of the present centers of train- 
ing, and we would have to prepare to meet such 
a demand This might be done, in part, by 
the transformation of some of the _ existing 
training classes into schools of higher rank, 


“After the adoption of some such scheme 


of standardization, the enactment of laws could 
be more easily secured to require that certi- 
fied librarian shall be in charge of ar muni- 

district 


>000 or over 


cipality or attaining a population of 


say This would tend to improve 


the character and effectiveness of our library 


service in exactly the same way that the school 


standards have been raised where a_ similar 


requirement has been made for the teaching 


force 

(In the California legislature, Assembly Bill 
192, providing for certification of librarians by 
the State Board of Library Examiner was 
defeated by a vote of 59 to 4 Ed.) 

LIBRARY LISTS. 
1 Classroom Libraries for Public Schools, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Library, 1909 

2 Catalogue of Books for first eight grades 


Carnegie Library, Pittsburg, 1907. 
Catalogue of 


lowa 


Books for school districts of 


lowa State Library commissio1 11 


{ List of Books for Elementary and 


State 


Rural 


Schools 


Minnesota 


Board of Educa- 
tion, 1914. 
List of Books for School Libraries for Ore- 
gon. Oregon Library Commission, 1906. 

6. List of Books for Departmental Use with 
Elementary Schools N KE A Co ttee 
1917. 

i Standard sibrar for Rural Schools Martha 


Wilson N. E. A. Proceedings, 1914. 


‘ List of Books for 


State 


High School 
Board of 


Libraries, 


Wisconsin Education, 1909. 
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TEACHING CHILDREN TO USE 
THE LIBRARY 

Not yet has it fully dawned upon either teach- een. ae ne Save been tangnt are hye 

‘ie ae public th: the library is an important delve into books, how to make full and rightful 


dexes and reference books, to know a library 


as an organization, not merely as a collection of 


a 5 4 . > of the rritiy os of > , ce itera- 

feature of a child’s environment, that it can be “™ . ng tage of others, how to get litera 
. . . . . ture on the job. 

made a vital instrument in his education, that J 


. 


it is something for him to know and master in DestineD To ToL IN THE REAR 

eo far : 1e is able, that it belongs to him “An hour with a beok would have brought 
and he must enter into possession or some on¢ pds his mind _ 

ee ae ane The secret it took him a whole year to find. 
The facts that he learned at enormous expense 
Were all on the library shelves to commence 
Alas for our hero too busy to read, 


It is now generally agreed that instruction 
in the use of a library should be given 
grades through hool libraries, but t He was also too busy, it proved to succeed! 


1 1 


come about until all teachers have had 


os 1 \' nay win without credit or backing or style 
training themselves. Ve may win without credit or back eee 


We may win without energy, skill or a smile, 


Library instruction for children should 


- \Without patience or aptitude, purpose or wit, 

a series OF lessons , ae 2 ‘ . 
he devel t of We may even succeed if we’re lacking in grit 
the development of a point ee : 

a — . But take it from me as a very safe hint 


POSSIDINUES, Kee] A civilized man cannot live without print 


Halls of books are full of the wisdom 
the witchery of the ages. There are key 
1 halls, some large and some small. These 
’ be in the hands of everyone as 
soon as he is able to use them for in the Halls 
‘f books or by their secrets, is fought the great 
luel between intelligence and ignorance. 


GERTRUDE BUCK, 
Milwaukee Normal School 


THE STORY TELLER AND THE 
LIBRARY 
The children who are able to 
organized story hour 


room 


Same opportunity. 


daily 


L1 1 
able to employ 


1 


impossible 
majority of places, tl 


may get t st part of | lucation, cultura the teacher. 


e story-telling 


and civic Many teachers tell stories in connection with 


Before children lea | elementary school 1eir school 


work but for real enjoyment the 


they should have learned to use dictionary and should not necessarily correlate the subject 


cyclopedia wit ase, to read rapidly and extract taucht. The rural teacher, with eight grades 
the meaning and to take notes systematically under her care can hardly be blamed if 


story- 
while readi1 r listening, to use catalogs, in- telling 


is pushed aside. Unless it is natural 











: 
. 
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and easy with her, she will be apt to feel that 
she has not the time to study for it. There are, 
however, many helps which are hers for the 
Dozens of books are devoted to the 
subject with illustrative stories—“The Art of 
the Story Teller” by Shediock; “How to Tell 
Stories” by Bryant; “The Art of Story-telling” 


| “Story-telling, 


asking. 


hy Cowles; Questioning and 


Studying” by Horne, are only a few of the 
books that if well studied will enable the teacher 
to readily find the story she needs, tell it in 
an interesting manner and in the end cultivate 
the art of story-telling as practiced by the pro- 
fessional. She must go into this study seriously 
realizing that there is something more to the 
art than merely relating the story. She will 
be well repaid in the end. Every county libra- 
rian in the state realizes the needs of the 
teacher in this line and has a supply of the 
best books on the subject ready for her when 
she asks for them. 
ALICE G. WHITBECK, Librarian 


Contra Costa Free Library. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND THE 
SCHOOL GIRL 


More and more the high school library is 
coming to be the inspirational center for all 
departments and phases of high school life. 
Having outgrown its original function of pro- 
viding a somewhat gloomy storehouse for a 
few reference books it has blossomed into a 
pleasant room, presided over by a well prepared 
librarian, where, surrounded by pictures and 
cheered by flowers, the student may browse 

ong ancient classics, cull spicy stories from 
the latest magazines, read novels and _ stories 
that are classic, or revel in the best of the 
newer fiction. 

There is, however, one of its most important 
tions which the school library is only just 
With more than half of 
‘equenters girls, it is beginning cautiously 


nning to realize 


provide for them the inspirations and ideals 
1 can adequately fit them to take the 
er place in the social order which the re- 
tructed world will offer to the women of 
tomorrow. Several reasons have retarded this 
lopment. It is only recently that secondary 
schools have provided differentiated courses for 
literature devoted to women’s work and 

is. _It has been of a type that does not attract 
modern girl, and the greater difficulty of 
keeping boys in school has made an appeal to 


Added to these 


imperative. 


their interests 


reasons are the facts that girls are usually 
more prone than boys to read-whatever is put 
before them, and that the tendency of the 
“’teens” is to adore and follow the masculine 
lead. 

As the high school library realizes its true 
functions with regard to girls it will add to 
its shelves books and magazines that will tend 
to inspire ideals in a few definite fields. It 
will provide first of all the best of girl fiction, 
healthy stories of school, college, home and 
vacation life for “outside reading.” To be 
sure books of this type that reach true literary 
standards are hard to find; but the high school 
girl, who enters now at thirteen or fourteen, is 
as much entitled to her share in this kind of 
writing as is the boy to his books of adven- 
ture. The ideals of girlhood are more essen- 
tial at the beginning to carry her through her 
school days than a study of the often tragic 
heroines of novel and romance. 

The second function of the library will be 
to furnish up-to-date information on vocations 
open to women, as well as to serve as a labo- 
ratory for preliminary training of future libra- 
rians. Vocational 
available. A large 


material is only recently 

collection of catalogues 
of universities, women’s colleges, and special- 
ized schools should be made and the attention 
of girls turned to them Books on teaching, 
nursing, and typing must make room for in- 
formation regarding the many new professions 
and commercial and industrial occupations. For- 
tunately the recently aroused interest in voca- 
tional guidance is helping to meet library needs 
in this direction, but women’s vocations have 
but a small proportion of space in most of the 
literature on the subject. 

The third of the girl’s needs, that for train- 
ing and inspiration for home-making has been 
met in most school libraries. The introduction 
of courses in domestic arts and sciences has 
stimulated this field and the shelves devoted 
to this work are usually well stocked both as 
to books and magazines. No doubt the influ- 
ence of the splendidly trained women who con- 
duct these classes will insure further equipment 
of the library in this direction. 

Another important line of activity for women 
has opened up with the increase in her politi- 
cal freedom and responsibiltiy. Women must 
be prepared to take their places in national and 
civic life. As far as actual training for this 
goes, books used by boys and girls are largely 
the same, but ideas must be sought differently. 
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Instead of a biography collection of which one 
per cent is devoted to lives of women, we must 
make an effort to secure a fifty per cent collec- 
tion. The material is hard to secure and most 


of it is in periodical form, but a systematic 


search will repay effort. An opportunity to 
know what the leading women of today are 
accomplishing will serve to set ideals in proper 
channels and to prevent wrong impressions as 
to women’s sphere in public affairs. This de- 


partment of the li 


1 
| 


rary should also become a 
great storehouse of ideals for the spiritual up- 
lift of girls and together with all that is best in 
novel, poetry and essay do its part to make the 
high school library a real inspiration to girls 
ETHEL M. Ropinson 


THE RELATION OF THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY TO THE ALIEN 
POPULATION 


It is litthe more than a dozen years ago since 
the library profession first began discharging its 
foreign-born in 


responsibility towards the 


America. This it is doing now, not by a mere 
display of friendliness towards the alien, but by 
systematically helping him to qualify for Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

It is of the utmost importance that no time be 
lost in informing newly arrived immigrants of 
the services the public library stands ready to 
render them, and to this end it early enlisted 
the co-operation of the foreign language press, 
so that each alien, even before acquiring a 
reading knowledge of English, might be apprized 
in his own language of the educational re- 
sources awaiting immigrants in the public library. 
In advertising this essentially American institu 


tion freely, publishing its lists of books par 


ticularly designed for the use of aliens, and 
reporting all its activities, the foreign language 
newspapers have convinced their 9,000,000 or 
more immigrant readers that it is pre-eminently 
in the public library they will meet with under- 


standing, consideration, and practical aid in 
learning to adapt themselves to their new en- 
vironment 
Having won a foreign clientele, it remained 
for the public library to provide it, not only 
with the temporary expedient of books in for- 
eign languages, but also with adequate means 
for acquiring a reading knowledge of English. 
Foreign collections in public libraries before 
this were more institutionally decorative than 


practically serviceable, more appropriate for the 


intellectual and cultured representatives of for- 
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eign nationalities than for the untutored immi- 
grant. Into these somewhat lifeless collections 
of foreign masterpieces, libraries have begun to 
inject a judicious assortment of “popular” works, 


foreign translations of English and American 
contemporary literature, manuals for learning 
the English language, books in many languages 
about the United States, its customs, govern- 
ment, industries, and opportunities,—all with a 
view to stimulating the interest of prospective 
Americans in the land of their adoption. 

The shy immigrant, enticed into the library 
by means of books in his own language, soon 
How to lure him from 
the exclusive perusal of books in his own lan- 


became a steady patron. 


guage to an interest in English books, was the 
next problem demanding the attention of libra- 
ries engaged in work with the foreign-born. It 
is being solved by dedicating to his use certain 
shelves of easy books in English,—books written 
especially for new Americans, carefully graded, 
Aliens 
books in their own languages are also shown 


and profusely illustrated. asking for 
this collection for “Americans in the making,” 
and are informed at the same time that the 
library also possesses English translations of 
most of the great works in foreign languages 

$y visiting the English-for-foreigners classes 
in the night schools and 


extending to their 


members a_ personal invitation to visit the 


library; by informing applicants for citizen- 
ship how the library can aid them in preparing 
for their naturalization examination; by posting 
likely to 
foregather polyglot placards explaining how to 
obtain a library card and that the library is a 
“free” 


broadcast wherever foreigners are 


institution—by these means and others 
which space will not permit us to enumerate, the 
American public library is proving itself one of 
the most potent of Americanization agencies 
AGNES HANSEN, 
Assistant in Charge of Foreign Work, Seattle 
Public Library. 


THE NEED IS GREAT 


In two of our school districts the school is 
conducted in old box cars which belong to the 
railroad. The cars have been put on a side 
track and equipped for conducting school. The 
railroad company furnishes the school room 
school 


Most of 
the inhabitants are railway employees and thus 


with the necessary furniture and the 


board pays the salary of the teachers. 


provision is made for their children’s education 
Most of the children who attend school are 
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Mexicans and they are being taught English. 
The homes of some of these people are mere 
makeshifts with nothing more than the bare 
The children have a love 


for pictures and in order to have decorations 


necessities of life. 


in their homes they take wrappers off of 
tomato cans, fruit cans and anything that has a 
picture on it and put them up on the walls of 
their homes. Some of these children have 
never seen the big things of a city, an electric 
car, tall buildings, tunnels or steamships. 

Imagine the delight of these children when 
they receive from the County Library real books 
with real pictures, stories all about the far away 
city and about the children in other lands. You 
can also imagine how big their eyes grow 
when they were shown large pictures mounted 
on large cards and showing lots of color and 

tion. Pictures of Jack and Jill about whom 
they have been reading and other Mother Goose 
jingles. Also pictures of wild animals and 
the animals that come in the circus and lots 
of pictures of brightly colored birds. These 
pictures were hung up on the walls of the 
school room where they could look at them 
every day. They were overjoyed when a set 
of stereograph pictures were sent out and 
much curiosity was shown when one of their 
companions was told to look through the glass 
and see one big picture. This was surely won- 
derful to look through a glass and see a real 
live picture so nearly alive that the figures 
would almost speak to them. The most popular 
books are the picture books with the vivid 
colorings. They will sit by the hour and 
look at these. 

Another place the County Library reaches 
is a little settkement of Mexicans located near 
the dam and the gate of the Yuma project. 
The manager and his family were the only 
A few of the 


lults can read and are so glad to receive books. 


Americans during the winter. 


During the summer the place is filled with men 
vorking in the quarries and on the levees 


1 


during the high water. The circulation of our 
hooks during the summer is very large as these 
men are all great readers. Our little branch 
is kept in the home of the manager and the 
people go there to get their books. It is very 
hard to keep a teacher there on account of the 
extreme loneliness and the poor accommodations. 
The manager and the night gate tender and 
the watchman and the folks on the ranch down 
river and the two lonely cowboys up the 


ver are the “regular readers” during the en- 





tire year, but they are most appreciative pat- 
rons of the County Library service 

We have received so many letters of apprecia- 
tion from the teachers in the isolated school 
districts. They never dreamed that they could 
have such a service of books in such an isolated 
place. But it has made the teaching so much 
easier and has added so much pleasure to the 
lives of the people who have to live there. No 
matter how remote they are from the rail- 
road these schools receive the same service as 
a city school. The stages carry the books 


MRS. THOMAS B. BEEMAN, Librarian, 
Imperial County Free Library. 


FINE ART SERVICE OF THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


In cities where no separate art museum is 
supported, is it out of the question to secure 
for the public the pleasure and education that 
comes from such exhibits as may be shown in 
the public library? Are not children not within 
reach of the large galleries growing up with 
the impression that most famous pictures are 
in black and white, or sepia? Although the 
originals are unobtainable, there are great pos- 
sibilities of colour education through the best 
colored reproductions, and through the work 
of more modern artists. 


In the Long Beach Public Library, we are 
fortunate in having a well-lighted gallery built 
for the purpose, but the lack of this should 
not keep any library from attempting exhibits. 
In most buildings of any considerable size some 
suitable wall space may be found. A _ brief 
outline of the work in this library, since the 
writer took charge of the art gallery two years 
ago, may be of interest. Exhibits have been 
secured through various channels, and have 
usually been changed monthly. We have had 
the vaudeville help of the active art clubs in Los 
Angeles,—such as the California Art Club, 
the Print Makers of Los Angeles, and the 
Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles. The Los 
Angeles County Museum of History, Science, 
and Art is another source of inspiration and 
assistance. The director, Mr. Frank S. Daggett, 
and the assistant in the art department, Miss 
Helen B. Wood, have been most helpful. After 
the annual exhibits of the art clubs have been 
shown in the gallery of the Museum, they come 
to this library. The California Art Club also 
has a traveling exhibit which they loan to 
libraries or clubs. 
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Individual artists are ofteu giad to send a 
“show” of their own work, the library paying 


The 
the art clubs will help one to find such artists. 
Local exhibits 


all transportation charges. secretaries of 


including one of the art work 
in the schools, one of old-fashioned quilts, and 
one still to be given of oriental vases, are among 
the series given in this library. One successful 
exhibit was of pictures owned by the library, 

reproductions mounted on cardboard. Another 
was borrowed from the Los Angeles Public Li- 
rary. By buying Detroit 


I Pub- 
lishing Company, Curtis 
a 


yrints from the 


and Cameron, and va- 


1 


rious other firms, a library may build up a splen- 


did collection These may be loaned to read 
ers, as well as exhibited in the librar 
If exhibits are 


not very 


changed monthly, the work is 


Books on the 


burdensome. phase of 


art represented may be put on display during 
and talks and articles 
will make familiar artists and methods hereto- 


fore unnoticed. 


each exhibit; newspaper 
If exhibits are varied as much 
as possible, more of the public will enjoy them; 
into th 
some visitors who might otherwise pass it by 
FLORENCE M. FREEMAN, 
Long Beach Public Library. 


and they are likely to bring building 


HOW THE LIBRARY MAY DEVELOP 
MUSIC. 


Less than two years ago the teacher of a 
| vrote to her county librarian 
that the 


children were tired of 


small rural school 
that 
records were so 
them and there 


to purchase more. 


her school had a victrola but 
few the 
were no funds with which 
“Isn't 


predicament which would gladly 


there some other 
school in like 
rds with us” she asked “and would 


the county library be 


exchange rec: 
willing to effect the ex- 
change just as it does our books?” 
The that she 


only find out if other schools had records but 


librarian replied would not 


would supplement these by starting a collection 


in the library so that any school having a 


phonograph need not be handicapped for lack 
of records. 
On a recent trip to a number of rural 


schools Dr. Winship’s assertion that “The rural 


school without a victrola is an educational 


tragedy” was very evident. In one of these 


schools was found an old, dust covered organ 


from which the teacher could get almost no 


response, so the children without ac- 


sang 
companiment, marched listlessly and the domi- 


nant note of the school was menotony. I[n 
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contrast 


little mountain 
where, as we approached, we heard the zest 


imagine the school, 


ful singing of the Star Spangled Banner to 


the accompaniment of a famous band. On the 


wall hung a picture of “The End of the 
Trail” which the children had voted their 


favorite possibly because the teacher had read 
to them the Indian Legends and played Kreis- 
ler’s rendition of the Indian Lament thus corre- 
The 


expression, 


lating the art, literature and music. 
dren 


chil- 
with a deal 
she told us, 


ords; 


read great more 
after hearing the storytelling rec 
in fact there is almost no subject with 
which the records cannot be correlated from the 
rote songs of the primary grade to the liter- 
ature and history of the eighth grade. 

This school is only one of many today to 
which the library is sending records, but this 
service to the rural schools, while perhaps the 
most important, is only one way in which the 
library is helping to develop “Musical America.” 


ESSAE M. CULVER, Librarian, 


Butte County Free Library. 


THE STEREOGRAPH IN THE ALAMEDA 
COUNTY FREE LIBRARY 


A great Alameda 
County do not have much time for reading but 
if they find 


libraries, will 


number of the people in 


themselves in one of the 


often take a few moments 
to look at illustrations in the magazines and at 
This was f 
that the use of the stereograph was begun early 
in the history of Alameda County Library work 


If stereographs are so much used and appre- 


stereographs. one of the reasons 


ciated in the branch libraries why not let the 


This 


sending of 


schools have the same privilege? 


started the 


stereoscopes to the 


was 
probably what stereo- 
graphs and schools in the 
county. The stereographs are housed in leather 
cases, often in groups of one hundred. These 
groups are arranged under country or subject, 
as—“People of All Lands,” “Historical Places,” 
“Plants and Ani- 


“California 


“Industries,” “Manufacturing,” 
mals,” “Farm 


EV NT, 
Va 


Crops.” Missions,” 
r Pictures” and so on. 
to fit these 


the school. 


It is quite possible 


subjects in with the day’s work of 


The labeled cases are kept in the school room 
of the county library and the teacher chooses 
these in the and at the 
time she chooses her books for the school. The 


The 
kept at 


same manner same 
shipping charges are paid by the library. 
stereoscopes are not exchanged but are 


the schools. 
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If the subject the children are studying hap- 
pens to be California, the teacher would be able 
to have for helps, views of the principal cities 
of California, historical places, national and state 
parks, missions, the farm, the orchard and the 
industries. 

In the library branches the stereographs are 
Alameda 
County Library has some 7000 stereographs in 


used for pleasure purposes mostly. 


circulation, in branches and schools. These are 


roughly divided so that those going to the 


schools are specially of educational value and 


those in the branches often of more general 


The thirty branches are formed into 


nterest. 


a round robin and the views are sent from 


branch to branch, notice being sent to the county 
library headquarters that they are being moved. 
Cards are in the card catalogue under subject 


with cross references. There are also the sta- 


tion cards showing where the views are at 


Small 
wicker table baskets are on the tables at these 


present and what that branch has had. 
branches and the views are taken out of their 
cases and put in these baskets with the ‘scope 
at hand. They are more available in this way. 
By making this systematic move of the stereo- 
craphs it means that the people in all the 
branches have at some time the chance to see 
a very large number of interesting views. 


MARY BARMBY, County Librarian. 


CO-OPERATION OF THE SAN JOAQUIN 
COUNTY LIBRARY 


Farm Adviser and Farm Home Department. 
J. Willis Adriance, the farm adviser, and Miss 
innie A. Tribby, 


ration Agent of San Joaquin County, consider 


M 


Emergency Home Demon- 


the Stockton Free Public Library as their best 


‘end in supplying the necessary books for 
supplementing their activities in the county. 
In addition to a branch library established in 


office of the farm adviser, books are for- 
arded to the various farm centers throughout 
the county. 
Farm units have been established in ten com- 
unities where county library branches have 
en in operation for nine years or since their 
establishment in 1910. 
\ direct 


San Joaquin County has been created through 


interest in the branch libraries in 


twelve farm units which have been organ- 
1 by Miss Tribby, 


since February of this 
The local librarian attends the monthly meet- 


gs of the farm home department. Lists of 


books on the subject to be discussed are pre- 
pared in advance at the library and distributed 
to the chairmen of the various farm centers. 
\s Miss Tribby has discussed landscape gar- 
dening, vegetable and flower gardening, poultry, 
textiles and other subjects at the various farm 
centers, books on these subjects have been for- 


warded by the library to the community 


branches for the use of the members of the 
farm home units in these communities 


In this way, the library is playing its part in 


making home life more fascinating in the rural 
communities, which is the object of the farm 
units that have been organized and success- 


fully carried on in San Joaquin County for the 
past few months. 


HATTIE M. MANN, Librarian, 


Stockton 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


It is difficult to think of any industrial, pro- 
fessional, or institutional phase of human activ- 
ity that does not demand library service very 
much as it buys light, power, or telephone ser- 
vice. 


In a recent article librarian- 


someone called 
ship “the uncrowded profession.” There is a 
real market with a tendency towards standards 
and certification, as in law or medicine or civil 
service, 

\ library school takes raw material and, by 
teaching, practice, and much sorting by experts 
prepares it for the market—for employment. 

The variety of libraries requires variety in 
schools and training, and California covers the 
field fairly think of no 


York, that has as many 


well. I can 
New 


schools as California. Let us 


State, except 
library 
list of them. 

The State Library School at Sacramento ad- 


mits college or university graduates and has a 
special arrangement with the University and the 
State Board of Education, whereby students in 
education may shape their university courses so 
that the fifth year may be taken at the State 
Library School and credentials leading to high 
school librarianship may be given as well as the 
redentials for high school teaching. The State 
Library School does not conduct a short course 


- 


but requires a full school year. The State 
Library is in closest touch with the county 
free library service and supplies many graduates 


to the county system over the state. 
The University of California conducts a short 


course (summer school) and has plans well 
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considered for a long course of at least one 
school year. This short course at Berkeley is 
probably the oldest “library school” on _ this 
coast, although there may have been training 
classes or apprentice classes in other libraries 
before the first short course offered at Berke- 
ley; that is a matter that I have never examined. 
A “short course,” it should be explained, is 
planned for persons already in library service, 
A short course 
has a vocational rather than an_ educational 


altho others may be admitted. 


prerequisite for entrance. The well known sum- 
mer school is the prevailing type of short course. 


The Los Angeles Library Training School be- 
gan as a “school” about five years ago. (I have 
not the exact date at hand), but there was a 
“training class” or apprentice system in that 
library many years ago. 

The school at Los Angeles admits high school 
graduates on examination, but prefers college 
people. The course is given in one _ school 
year of the usual nine months. In the spring 
a brief series of lectures or conferences is 
offered for those who can attend: it is not a 
short course or summer school, but it is a good 
plan and ought to be helpful to those in libraries 
near by. 


The Riverside Library Service School admits 
to its long course of eleven months, those who 
submit two vears of college or a _ satisfactory 
equivalent. It offers, also, two short courses— 
a summer school of seven weeks and a win- 
ter school of eight weeks for which there is no 
educational prerequisite. The short course work 
began in 1912 and the whole plan developed 
rapidly. 

Now, what do they teach, one or another of 
these schools? 

They teach cataloging, classification, business 
management of libraries, book selection, school 
libraries, business libraries, children’s libraries, 
public libraries, branch libraries, delivery and 
charging systems, office filing, periodicals and 
serials, bookbinding, library handicraft, library 
law, county free libraries, reference books and 
documents, local history collections, story-telling, 
tvpewriting, fine arts, the bases of criticism, 
administrative discretion, how to spend money, 
how to get it, and many other subjects that are 
now with us or that thrust forward every year. 

And how do they teach? 


They differ in methods, but they are all aiming 


at the same thi One uses the group system 


for long course work; another the, classroom, 





note-taking and recitation method. One has no 
examinations and no assigned reading; another 
emphasizes examinations by frequent use. One 
grades by exhaustive time and project measures 
with all the care of a factory system; another 
uses the “passing mark” common in _ public 
schools and colleges. Some employ notable ex- 
perts for short periods; others use staff mem- 
bers, or they may employ a combination of those 
plans, or may hire teachers as in the public 
schools. 


Nearly all the library schools in the United 
States are patterned after university teaching 
methods, so that standards may more easily con- 
form to those based on credits and units as 
they are known in universities where large 
classes of students are considered in arriving at 
any standards or methods. A few library 
schools see the opportunity of adopting a more 
modern program of education, which is not 
easily operated with large student bodies, but 
which works admirably with the group plan and 
with limited and selected student bodies—both 
kinds are in California. One school belongs to 
an association of schools the others prefer their 


own methods. They differ. 


And what chance has a graduate and how 
much pay? 

I dare say that not a single graduate of any 
long course need be idle a single month in the 
year: the demand thus far exceeds the output. 


The pay ranges from $720 to $1680 in the first 
year of service, with an average of about $1000, 
and there are library positions that pay from 
$1890 to $4000 in California. What you get 
out of a business depends very much upon what 
you bring to it. 


And what does it cost? 


Short course tuition and school charges range 
from about $25 to about $40. Long courses 
range from a nominal incidental charge with no 
tuition, to a tuition of $100 a year and inci- 
dentals. 


Some of the most expert library workers of 
the newer generation as well as the older, never 
attended a library school, but the better and 
easier and surer method is to go to school. 

I trust that there are no inadvertent slips or 
errors in this brief account of our library school 
equipment in California. I have had no time 
in which to consult the heads of the schools but 
you, dear reader, you can write to each and get 
all the details with a precision that is not in- 
tended in this little article. 
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In going forth into the world upon that great 
adventure of making a living, I wish that you 
would remember an inscription on the facade of 
the great Union Railway Station in Washing- 
ton: DG, There are several inscriptions in 
great forty-foot panels, just below the cornice, 
but this is the one that you must remember, 
please: 

“He that would bring home the wealth of the 
Indies must carry the wealth of the Indies with 
him. So it is in traveling; a man must carry 
knowledge with him if he would bring home 
knowledge.” 

JOSEPH F. DANIELS, Librarian 

Public 


Library. 


Riverside Library and County Free 


STIMULATING PROFESSIONAL READ- 
ING AMONG TEACHERS 


The only sound basis for professional reading 
is interest. In the teaching profession, the su- 
perintendents of schools and the teachers them- 
selves must create an interest in the literature 
of education. The library can then stimulate 
this interest and supply the demand it creates. 

In California where the rural schools and 
the county libraries work in close co-operation 
there must be consistent team work between the 
county librarian and the county superintendent 
of schools in attaining professional reading 
among teachers. 

The plan of reading circles which have been 
successfully organized in some states, is imprac- 
tical in California because the rural schools are 
too scattered for the teachers to come together 
easily. The following plan by which the county 
superintendent and the county librarian work- 
ing together may increase the professional read- 
ing of the teachers, is suggested as a possible 
one for counties in which the county library is 
in operation: 

According to this tentative plan the county 
superintendent of schools will send a circular 
letter to the teachers telling them of the com- 
mon interest of the superintendent of schools 
and the county librarian in providing the teach- 
ers with the professional books that they desire 
and of the intention of the county librarian to 
send a list of books from which they may make 
selections. In counties where the teachers’ 
library and teachers’ library fund have been 
transferred to the county free library, letters 
from the superintendent and from the county 
professional reading can 


librarian concerning 


be sent to all the teachers and in counties where 
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they have not been transferred, the letters can 
be sent to the teachers of schools that have 
joined the county free library. 

Next, the county librarian will send to the 
teachers a list of all the good books of profes- 
sional reading available, asking them to check, 
say three, that they would like to read and to 
With 
these checked lists as a basis, the county libra- 
rian will purchase according to demand adding 
to those definitely requested by the teachers 


return the list to the county librarian. 


single copies of other books recommended by 


educational authorities. 


This revised list of the professional books in 
the county free library will then be sent to 
each teacher with the information that one of 
the books which he or she requested is being 
sent and that the others will be furnished on 
request. If the school belongs to the county 
free library, the librarian will occasionally in- 
clude in a shipment a new book on professional 
reading calling it to the attention of the 
teacher. 

Once this beginning is made, interest can be 
stimulated by the county superintendent and the 
county librarian inviting an exchange of ideas 
concerning these books when they meet the 
teachers in their offices or on their visits to 
the schools. 


A slight variation of this plan has already 
been put into operation in Fresno County with 
marked success. In making out her prelimi- 
nary list of books on professional reading the 


Frank 


W. Thomas, head of the training department 


county librarian consulted with Mr. 
of the Fresno State Normal and based short 
annotations of the books on his opinion of 
their practical value. These lists have met with 
such marked interest and appreciation on the 
part of the teachers, that the county library 
expects to send out supplementary lists of new 
publications from time to time. 

The Los Angeles County Teachers’ Library 
which was practically unused before it trans- 
ferred its books and funds to the county free 
numbers 8937 volumes 

demand bv the 1324 


teachers who have become card-holders 


library in 1914 now 
which are in_ constant 
Here 
actual experience proves that the teachers do 
appreciate a professional library that is made 
usable and is kept up to date. They realize 
that the county library is spending the county 
teachers’ library fund to the advantage of the 
teachers themselves. 


Whatever the method, constant interest on the 
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part of those in authority can do much to fur- 
ther this cause of increasing the professional 
reading among teachers which has as its definite 
and ultimate object—the betterment of our 
ELEANOR HITT, 


Librarian Yolo County Free Library. 


rural schools 


THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY AND 
THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL 
READING 


Now that the High School Library has passed 
through the first stage of its development and 
become an integral part of the well organized 
high school, the book collection has progressed 
beyond the point where the needs of the stu- 
dents are the only consideration, and it is time 
that some attention be given to the building up 
of the library with a view to giving to the 
teachers assistance in the pursuit of their profes- 
sional studies. 

The appropriation of the average school will 


not allow very heavy purchases along lines of 


purely professional interest and, where a high 
school is located near a library center, such 
books as the teachers need for general educa- 
tional reading or for advancement along their 
special lines of work, may well be supplied by 


the public library. The large rural high school 
has another problem, the school is often isolated 
from outside library resources and it becomes 
the duty of the School Board to make provision 
on the library budget for the purchase of several 
good books each year for each department. 
Great care should be exercised in the selection 
of these books. A faculty committee acting with 
the librarian should work out a schedule so 
that a balance may be kept between the depart- 
ments. It should always be borne in mind that 


while teachers should be given an opportunity 


for keeping in touch with the best professional 
and educational thought, the purchase of books 
of too highly specialized a character should be 
avoided. It would be quite possible for an ag- 
gressive teacher with a hobby to order books 
that would be of slight interest to his successor. 
Those libraries fortunate enough to have a 
trained librarian who gives her whole time to 
the library will have a great advantage in their 
effort to build up a collection for the use of 
the teachers. The librarian’s training has given 
her a knowledge of resources beyond the ex- 
She knows that while 


she can afford to buy few books, much valuable 


perience of the teacher. 


and up-to-date material may be obtained either 
for the asking or for a very small sum, and she 
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has developed a keen eye in discovering such 
worth while publications. A knowledge not only 
of the class room of each department, but of 
the special interests of each teacher is essential 
if the librarian is to recognize and collect ma- 


terial of value to them. Current magazines 
should be checked for book notices and re- 
views as well as for articles of interest and 
the attention of the teacher should be called 
directly to them. Each day newspapers should be 
clipped for new scientific discoveries and mechan- 
ical inventions, speeches, good poetry, and any 
other items likely to be of interest. This mater- 
ial should be posted on a bulletin board or filed 
away for possible use. New bibliographies are 
especially valuable and the librarian should check 
them over and secure any free material; she 
should also call the attention of the teacher to 
them so they may note books they would like 
to read or look over. The catalogues of United 
States, State and 
open up a perfect treasure trove of material 


Municipal documents will 
on almost any subject in the high school cur- 
riculum. 

The library is really the laboratory for many 
of the departments. The teachers of History, 
Civics, English, Languages, Geography, and 
other subjects will expect to work out many 
of their problems in the library, and this will 
not be possible unless they can find on its 
shelyes the inspiration and suggestion which 
can be obtained from the new publications on 
these subjects. University studies and bulletins 
will be a fruitful source of authoritive infor- 
mation; educational, literary, and scientific pub- 
lications are frequent; and during the war 
many valuable monographs on subjects related 
Teachers of 


industrial arts and sciences will be interested 


to the war have been published. 


in the pamphlets issued by many manufactur- 
ing concerns. The new method of teaching 
history demands the most up-to-date material 
on current affairs, texts of laws, speeches, 
treaties, government documents, and municipal 
reports. Civics will be dependent on much the 
same class of material. The teacher of Geo- 
graphy will draw largely from United States 
and State publications, especially for official 
maps; other interesting geographical material 
is issued by manufacturing firms, chambers of 
commerce, and railroad and steamship lines. 
Home economics will find an immense amount 
of material issued by various state, university, 
and national agencies, while Agriculture, a new 
and important subject in the rural high school, 
will require the publications of the U. S. De- 
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partment of Agriculture and State Experiment 
Stations. The difficulties of the Vocational ad- 
visors will be smoothed away when the librarian 
produces a well arranged collection on occupa- 
tional literature, nearly all of which has been 
obtained without cost. Practically all the ma- 
terial on vital current subjects, such as Ameri- 
canization and Reconstruction, will be found 
in pamphlets, newspapers, and magazines. The 
teacher of English will welcome a list of plays 
suitable for high school production, or a uni- 
versity bulletin on the teaching of English. 
If possible, the librarian should build up a small 
collection of text books for comparative study 

the teachers. There should also be a bulle- 
tin board on which is posted information which 
will be of interest to the teacher, such as notices 
and progress of educational, professional and 
scientific meetings, lists of new books, and pub- 
lishers’ notices. 

Not only should the librarian try to acquire 


all the material she can in her own library but 


she should establish the connection between 


the teacher and the many agencies that are 
ready to supplement her limited collection. The 
State library commission, the State library, the 
University library, the University extension 
courses will all be helpful in supplying books, 
pictures, slides, etc. to the teacher, either for 
class or personal use. The opportunity of the 
librarian lies in finding out the needs of the 
teacher and then supplying them with the best 
material to be borrowed from these agencies. 
Every school owes its teachers an opportunity 
to improve themselves, and by so doing, supple- 
ment and make more effective their work in the 
lass room. No teacher can afford to stop and 
st on even a year old knowledge of his sub- 
‘tt; but for the most part teachers are over 
rked, and it is only right that the librarian 
hould lighten their burdens as far as possible, 
collecting this supplementary material, mak- 
x it easily accessible, removing all unnecessary 
d tape connected with its use, and by her 
helnfulness, leading the faculty to realize the 
true function of the library and its many pos 
ilities in furthering their own advancement. 


JOSIE B. HOUCHENS,, 
University of Illinois Library. 


CONFERENCES BETWEEN TEACHER 
AND LIBRARIAN. 


It is not enough that the library has the 
hool as the best avenue to the children. The 


librarian must go to the school. Through the 


teacher, who is often a better approach to the 
child than the mother, she can find not only 
the reaction of certain children to particular 
books, but the effect of books on groups of 
children of varying home backgrounds. 

From the librarian, the teacher may get the 
purpose of the books. No one person can read 
everything, but through training and experience 
the librarian will have developed feelers if 
not myriad eyes, and by a few words can con- 
vey to teachers the substance and purpose of the 
books at her command. Within her own 
school domain, the librarian will receive the 
most help from a teacher, just as in the library 
itself the teacher can have with the librarian 
the most fruitul conferences. With the librarian 
as show man, in the presence of the books 
themselves, the teacher can work out plans 
for the bettering and extending her own and 
her pupils’ reading. A book of the utmost im- 
portance today, may be superseded tomorrow 
by another containing all that has gone before, 
with one stride farther. 3y conferring with 
the librarian, the time so limited in a teacher’s 
day may be spent on the book that will give 
the stride onward. 

In short, only by constant interplay of librar- 
jan and teacher can the best reading be assured 
the greatest number of children at the least 
waste of money, time and energy. Adrift on 
her own resources with little or no training 
from her normal school, the teacher can find no 
better counselor than the librarian as_ to 
what is worth while for herself or her pupils 
to read, in order to develop an independent 
life. 

CELIA GLEASON, Librarian, 


Los Angeles County Free Library. 


WORKING COLLECTIONS FROM 
LIBRARY TO SCHOOL. 


A most important factor in every school is 
the school library, but it is the more isolated 
rural school, depending entirely upon its own 
small school library, that possibly derives the 
greatest benefit from county free library ser- 
vice, and it is the teacher who has had the 
experience of teaching in both a rural school 
witthout county free library service and one 
receiving that service who best realizes the 
advantages gained by the school belonging to 
the county free library. 

Picture first the typical country school with- 
out county free library service. That school 
struggles to maintain, with an inadequate library 
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first 
supplementary text books to carry 


fund, its separate school library. As its 
need is for 


on the nece SSary school work, those are the 
first to be purchased, but often the school 
library fund is not sufficient to supply even 


all of the books that 


it needs for that purpose 
during the school year. 


Few other purchases are possible, either books 


of reference, or others which the teachers and 


pupils should have as aids in their school work, 


while for recreational reading one glance at 


many a school library is sufficient to discourage 
forever the read on the 


desire to part of the 


school child. The school library, which is pri- 


marily for the school child, all too often con- 


sists of shelves of dusty volumes accumulated 
during the first years of the school’s existence 
and untouched since that 


stimulate the 


time, volumes never 


intended to interest of the young 
reader, and worthless in a library of that kind. 
In other cases, where more up-to-date and read- 
collections 
the facts that 


appeal to the 


able make up the school library, 


often books not of a nature to 
included, or that 


here a real effort is made to meet the needs 


children are 


of the children’s reading, new books cannot be 
added often enough to keep the children from 
becoming tired of the books on the library 


shelves, tend to decrease the interest in the 


school library. 


Contrast this with the school supplied with 
books by the county free library, and having 
the full f 
upon 
First, 


changing 


resources of its county library to draw 


instead of its own small school collection. 


through the county library plan of ex- 


supplementary text books among the 


schools, it is possible for a school to have all 
of the supplementary text books that it needs 
during the school year. 


Then the transformation of the school library 


into a live collection of books for the use 
of the entire school; up-to-date encyclopedias, 
dictionaries and other reference books, books 
on any special subjects supplied whenever 


needed by the teacher or pupils, story books 


suitable for all grades, and selected by a 


librarian trained to know the needs and interests 


of the children; any of these books needed at 
the school all of the time to remain a part of 
the permanent collection, while the rest may be 
exchanged whenever desired so as to keep a 
live supply of books always on the library 
shelves. 

Such a library is an invaluable aid to a 
school, and when book service is ‘suppiemented 
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by the additional service of supplying the 


usual apparatus purchased with the library 


fund, besides often having a central collection 
of pictures, stereographs, music records and other 
material that so greatly increases the interest 


of the regular school work to draw upon, un 


doubtedly opens greater opportunities to the 
schools than they can have through building 


up school libraries of their own. 

That is the aim of the county free library 
to provide each school belonging to the library 
with the best possible library service, and that 
the teacher and librarian work together to see 


that the special needs of each school are met, 


success of free 
That the plan 


solves the problem of the 


is the reason for the county 
library service to the schools. 
satisfactorily small 
school library is proved by the schools 
that are taking 


offered by the 


many 
of California advantage of 


the service county libraries of 
the state. 
MARGARET HATCH, 


Sutter County Free Library. 


Librarian, 


THE LIBRARY BULLETIN BOARD IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


The bulletin board is usually a compilation of 
current news either in written or pictorial form, 
which the librarian uses, partly as an incentive 
to reading and partly as a current educational 
news organ. 

In the High Schools, the function of the 
letin 


3ul- 


Board should be to attract attention to 
pictures which as a rule have some bearing on 
the course of study, current events, or season 
of the year. Clippings, poems, and lists of 
books may be used also. 

During the last year and a half, the pictorial 
section of the New York Times has been a con- 
stant item of interest on all High School Bulle- 
tin Boards, because of the marvelous war pho- 
tographic reproductions. Sometimes the entire 
page of the Times has been posted, but occas- 
ionally certain striking views have been cut out 
posted The 
especially fascinated by these pictures. 

Local 


play 


and students have been 


singly. 


interest can be stimulated by the dis- 
of clippings on operas, singers, lecturers, 
artists, etc. 

More and more is the realization coming to 
educators, of the value of pictures in instruc- 
Often written word fails to 
hold the attention of a student, a pictorial illus- 
tration of the text will establish a clear under- 


Espe- 


tion. where the 


standing and arouse the lagging interest. 
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cially is this true in the study of history and 
then, the 


teacher 


Here 
operate with the 
make the Bulletin 


geography. librarian 


and 


can co-~ 
endeavour to 
3oard an instrument of vital 
student. In one High 
there is a Bulletin Board especially for the use 
of the civics classes, and clippings from news- 
papers on current topics of the day are posted 
by the students. This plan might be profitably 
carried out with other classes. The teacher also 
has the privilege of posting notices concerning 
her classes. 


interest to the 


The habit of reading the Bulletin Board and 
if possible, contributing items of interest to it 
should be cultivated in all students and teachers 
HARRIET A. WOOD, 


Portland 


also. 


Public Library. 
ONE LIBRARY’S PUBLICITY WORK. 


One of the library’s most important 
and at the same time its 


duties, 
happiest 
resources known to its 
how it can 


privilege, 
is making its patrons, 


and serve their particular needs. 
Our local 


getting to 


Our chief ally is the printed word. 
newspapers are an aid in patrons 
information regarding the 
efforts. 


printed in the 


resources 
lists of books 


show patrons 


library’s 


and special Timely 


newspapers our 
our scope and what we may have of special 


interest and use to them. Frequently, too, the 


papers have printed “coupons” in a_ corner 
to be cut out and filled in with the name of 
some desired book—these to be forwarded to 


the library as a suggestion for purchase, or as 
a request from the individual patron for the 
books to be sent to their branch of the county 
library. We find, too, that people enjoy gossip 
about the library, so we see that they know 
each month, through the papers, about our ship- 
ments to branches, how many special requests 
we have filled that month, what visits the library 
staff have made to branches, and who has called 
office. 


well as pictures, phonograph records and other 


at the main The new books we list, as 


materials added to the library’s collection. We 
like to have folks know what is going on. 
From time to time printed lists of new 


1 


ks or on some distinctive subject sent out 
for distribution through our different branches 
re a cood 


their 


means of familiarizing neonle with 


library resources. Some popular lists we 
ve sent out 


Books of 


over our county have been 


interest to Ranchers”, “Gardening 
Home Making, “Books 


with the information 


ooks”’, Books on 


Modern 


“th 


hese 


Drama”, 


books are obtainable through any 


School’ 


branch of the county free library, or from the 
main office’ of course. Frequently we ask 
some person in the county to review a group of 
books, and reviews are printed at the 
head of the list on the subject. This 
personal word carries weight and awakens the 
interest of 


these 


same 


not only the author’s own friends 
and acquaintances, but of a large circle as well. 
Our county has thus been represented by club 
women, home makers, 


board of 


members of the county 
soldiers of the A. E. F. 
The teachers of the county have their special 
lists of books compiled by the 
such “To better understand 
people’, “In regard to teaching”, 
school”, “Music in the 
entertainments”, 


education, 


library under 


heads as young 
“Art in the 
school”, “Games and 
“Handicraft for 
hands”, as well as graded lists of 


the children. 


and small 


reading for 


Through association with the clubs, churches, 
schools, and other organizations the 


library 
finds points of contact and a 


widening circle 


of influence and service. The clubs depend 
upon the library for their program material, 
and the granges and farm bureau centers are 
among the most thorough fields for co-opera- 


tion The librarian is always a welcome 


speaker before these organizations, and whether 


her subject is the county library or not, she 


is sure to relate it to the text! There is 
always opportunity for propaganda. In fact, 
“meetings” are an ideal way of bringing the 


services of the library to the attention of the 
people, and we _ take 


Sometimes it 


advantage of them as 


often as possible. is a Sunday 


school convention, and sometimes a_ lumber 


camp dance, but we are 


work 


sure to get in 
wherever it is! 


some 
eood Chautauqua week 


is alwavs a great time in our county, and 
weeks before the event we send out “dodgers” 


to be circulated by the 


custodians of the 
folks to “be sure to call at 
vour County Free Library headquarters, Court 
House, attend The 

When we do not find 
them to We invite the 
its library branch for a 
and the 


branches urging 


when you Chautauqua.” 


“meetings” we make 


order. community to 
“sood times evening” 


“evening” has consisted of readings 


from California authors. One of our high 
school principals volunteered as reader, and 
people have enjoyed these gatherings and 
become more acquainted with their library and 
its facilities, through them. \ phonograph 
concert with library records and short talks 


bv 2 


member of the State Library staff and 


the county librarian formed the basis for 
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another library meeting at a community branch. 


This “getting together’ seems an 


into confidence. 
Of all the 

usefulness of the 

we find the 


ways we have of bringing the 


library to our county people, 
recommendation 


most valuable the 


of happy and satisfied patrons, whose spontan- 


eous “You can find that at the county library”, 
and “Perhaps the county library can tell you”, 


ideal 


recommendations mean alert and 


attention to all 


advertising. 
faithful 
headquarters, and 


form the endless chain of 
Such 
requests at 
Blessed is the 


a supply equal to the demand! 


county library tha an innoculate a_ goodly 
f li carriers”! 
BESSIE B. SILVERTHORN, 


Siskiyou County Free Library. 


number of such “library 


Librarian, 


THE MILWAUKEE N. E. A. 
PROGRAM 


[ Here, in substar — | 
the good thir t be 


presented a promise 
served at Milwaukee 
j 


n 1dvance statements sent 
Ed.J 


Monday Evening. The session will open with 


the customary addresses of welcome and re- 


sponse, and the president’s address, which will 
point the educators of the country to their 


opportunities to do forward-looking, constrc- 
tive work. 
Tuesday Forenoon. At 


tion’s laymen will be 


this session, the na- 


heard in a program in 


which will appear the most prominent national 


leaders representing labor, manufacturing, com- 


mercial and agricultural interests. 


Tuesday Evening. Rural education, element- 


ary education, secondary education, higher edu- 


cation, and physical education will be repre- 


sented in a comprehensive program whose 


theme is the organization of American educa- 


tion for the development of democracy in the 
United States and the world. 
A working session of 


held. 


important 


Wednesday Morning 
the Association will be 


c 1 


ot each 


Representatives 
of tl committees of the 
Field 
facts 


recom- 


Association of the Commission, and the 


Secretary will appear, give fundamental 


and discussions, and make 


The 
voted to mapping out definitely the important 


necessary 


mendations entire session will be de- 


work directly before the Association. 
Wednesday educa- 
tional representatives from England and France 


Evening. Distinguished 
will bring stirring messages from overseas. 


Thursday Morning. The classroom teachers 


especially 
worthwhile way of bringing people and library 
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of the United States will have a real inning 
at the general Rural kin- 
elementary high 
school teachers, and college teachers will unite 
in an all-teacher program to discuss the teach- 


session. teachers, 


dergarten teachers, teachers, 


ers’ contribution in a democratic society. 
hoped that the 
States give the 
inspiring message. 


Evening. It is 
United 
America an 
Afternoon. A 


Thursday 
President of the will 
teachers of 

Friday general program will 
be given by the representatives of the Nation’s 
greatest welfare agencies co-operating with the 


public schools. 


DIRECTORY OF SUMMER RESORTS 
AND HOTELS 


Hotel Tallac opens June 20th. 
personal management of Albert 
Bettens. Reasonable rates. 
Skaggs Hot Springs: Hot 
Exceptional table; perfect 
derful scenery; popular 
Curtis, Skaggs, Sonoma Co., 
Al Tahoe Inn, Lake 
right prices; reached via railroad or stage 
or auto. Write James A. Shaw, manager. 
Casa Del Rey and Cottage City. At 
tiful santa Cruz. Engage a 
Write for terms by day or week. Address 
Morris & Warner, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Mountain Home Ranch: Only resort above 
Calistoga; six miles from town; elevation 
1800 feet; cottages, tent houses; warm 
sulphur baths free; iron spring; more than 
1000 acres open timber; redwoods, creek, 
canyon: home cooking; plunge; dancing. 
Rates $12.00 per week. Address L. Orth, 
Calistoga, Calif. 
Sully’s, Monte Rio: The leading Hotel and 
Resort on Russian River. Terms $15.00 to 
$17.00 per week. Illustrated booklet on 
Geo. ‘Sully, owner and _ pro- 


Lake Tahoe: 


Under 


Velvet Baths. 
climate; won- 
rates. Peter J. 
Calif. 


Tahoe, Calif.: Modern; 


beau- 


cottage. 


application. 
prietor. 
Emerald Bay Camp: On 
Bay, Lake Tahoe. Modernly 
tents and cottages: boating, fishing, bath- 
ing, tramping; tents and equipment for 
housekeeping. Address Nelson L. Salter, 
Emerald Bay, Lake Tahoe, Calif. 
Yosemite National Park: Reached by South- 
ern Pacific or Santa Fe Railways to Mer- 
ced, then by Yosemite Valley Railroad to 
El Portal, thence by auto stage to the Val- 
ley; rates at camps and hotels from $3.50 
per day and $22.50 per week up; full camp- 
ing outfits at reasonable rates. For informa- 
tion address O. W. Lehmer, General Man- 
ager, Yosemite Valley R. R., Merced, Cal. 
Hotel Whitcomb: Headquarters for teachers 
visiting San Francisco. Every room an 
outside one; at Civic Center, corner 8th 
and Market; rooms $1.50 up; cars Nos. 6, 
7. 8, 9, 17, 21, 32 and also J and K from 
Ferry building pass Whitcomb. 


Emerald 
equipped 


shores of 





~~ = w 
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EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


English for Beginners—Book 1. By Annie Fisher 
and Arthur Derrin Call. Ginn and Company. 
Pages 248. 72c. 

The principle that language grows out of ex- 

perience, and the learner’s own experience, and 

not from. prescription, is recognized in this 
little First Book, and practised consistently. 

Its sentence formation and vocabulary build- 


ing are very concretely developed. In the 90 
lessons, there are but few “exercises’’ as such, 
but, 21 groups of occupations studied and 


talked about, 31 lessons descriptive of objects, 
places, or persons, and manifold actions of the 
children themselves, developing the discrimina- 
tion and use of terms, various types of sen- 
tences, and training in connectedness of think- 
ing and expression. Several pages of notes on 
he lessons and stories, and a phonetic word 
ist are included in an appendix. There is one 
part of the book which most primary texts 
lack a good index which even the young child 


may easily learn to use. 


Constructive Dictation, “Plan Your Letter”. By 
Edward Hall Gardner. The Gregg Publish- 
ng Company. Pages 343. Price $1.00. 

Few people, even fairly successful business 

men write good letters. A business communi- 

atior to be adequate, must be capable of its 
intended interpretation, as brief as the purpose 
1dmits, and couched in friendly, even if for- 
mal, phrase In the preface the object is said 
to be “to present a collection of material so 
rraded and classified as to be effective in the 


levelopment of short-hand speed”. It appeals 
to the reviewer to be “A method for teach- 
ing business correspondence”, the principles of 
construction in accordance with which any 
0d business letter must be built In gen- 
ral, the construction of letters of friendship 
even are subject to corresponding laws. “Con- 
structive Dictation” is an admirable guide to 


orrespondence English.” 





The Science of Everyday Life. By Edgar T. 
Van Buskirk and Edith Lillian Smith. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Pages 390. 
$1.40. 


In education, to many people, the unanswered, 


not unanswerable question ‘‘why science?” is 
mnstantly recurring. What can science do for 
the individual which has not been done, or 
cannot be, by other and better established sub- 
jects That, if well-taught, in a first-hand 


way it offers possibilities of stores of knowl- 
edge that may be used for guidance also, every 
teacher understands; but if badly taught and 
for the facts only, it is as worthless as the 
classics, taught in the same mechanical or 
routine way. This book undertakes to answer 
the question “Why Science?’ by noting in the 
ntroduction, and exemplifying throughout the 
text, four types of purposes; (1) to understand 
and appreciate the physical phenomena most 

mmon in his life, (which the authors call the 





culture purpose); (2) to perform more intelli- 
gently practical tasks in the home or in vo- 
cation,—form of specific education; (3) to know 


somewhat definitely where he may find informa- 








tion regarding scientific facts, and what gen- 
eral applications the several sciences have in 
the world,— a preferred study; and (4) to pre- 
pare him for future advancement, either in the 
study of pure science or in practical applica- 
tions demanded by the vocation elected. It is 
a comprehensive text on general science, but 
finds its materials and ideas in the things people 
need and do and enjoy That it has been con- 
sciously prepared for, and is suited for use 
by the lower high school is strongly in its 
favor. 
Readings from English and American Literature. 
By Walter Taylor Field. Ginn and Company. 
Here are 100 selections introduced in their 
authors’ chronological order, including both 
prose and poetry and divided equally between 
English and American writings. The material 
has been chosen to be used in the upper ele- 
mentary grades and the lower high school One 
would have to be hypercritical to want to leave 
anything out. The pages are capital specimens 
of the printer’s best work; large type, open 
line that must attract the reader It is a timely 
text for the prevocational and early high scl 


ool 
years, when the tendency is toward a more 
or less exclusively vocational training Here 


are the ideals of the Anglo-Saxon race 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis 
Carroll. American Book Co. Pages 154 
Price, 60c. 

First published more than fifty years ago, and 

reprinted in many tongues and many lands, 


and read with pleasure by adults as well as 


children, it has a perennial attraction and ap- 
peals to each generation as new creation The 
present edition containing reproductions of the 
original Tenniel illustrations is made doubly 
attractive, and an appendix on “The Book and 
its Author” gives interesting facts to supple- 
ment the quaint stories of animals and people 
by one who knew and loved both. 


American Patriotism, in Prose and Verse. [Ed- 
ited by J. Madison Gathanay. The Mac- 
millan Company. Pages, 304. Price, 32c. 


This is one of the company’s Pocket Classics 
running now to about 200 volumes, each of 


compact size and low price. Beginning with 
an extract from Patrick Henry (March 23, 


1773) and ending with Percy Mackaye’s “Am- 
erican Consecration Hymn”, its 85 quotations 
cover the entire period of our National life. 
Whether prose or poetry, its spirit is virile, 
loyal, characteristically American and chosen 
for the fitness for American youth Almost no 
great patriotic state paper or political ideal, 
or civic hymn but here finds easy reference. 
It is a book of service for the schools. 
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General Science and the Economics of Daily 


Life. By Herbert Brownell. P. Blakiston’s 


Son and Company. Pages, 373. Price, $1.00. 
It is no slight undertaking that of writing a 


“General Science’, or making out the 
needed syllabus, even The upper grade teacher, 
though knowing the youth better, cannot do it, 


book on 


because of too little scientific training. The 
average high school teacher is often unfitted 
for it, especially in the larger high schools, 


because the 
prehensive many of the 
ena are not known, or not 
Least of all is the College 
able to prepare 
mind is likely to be 
ialization in field. Yet 
distinct field awaiting to be 
upon the part of increasing 
viction of the need for the 
The author of the present text 
the Sciences in a 


scientific 
and 


training is rarely com- 
physical phenom- 
familiarly known. 
Professor of Sci- 
such a text, for his 
warped by an 


ence 
over-spec- 
some one there is a 
cultivated, and 
teachers, an con- 
product. 
is Professor of 


training college for teachers, 


youth’s 


and author of a laboratory manual in general 
science. The phenomena of health, the home, 
the garden, the farm, and weather, climate 
and water in their economic aspects, constitute 


the bulk of the volume. It is suited in ar- 
rangement and treatment to the upper ele- 
mentary grades, as an _ introduction to the 


sciences of the high school. 


Trees, Stars, and Birds. By E. L. Moseley. 
World Book Co. Pages 400. Price, $1.40. 
This is a new type of Nature Study book. It 


is called “a book of outdoor science’. While a 


teacher of science in a normal school, the 
author is evidently a man who has lived much 
in the open. It is a part of the New-World 
Science series, edited by John N. Ritchie, who 
is a master in the presentation of applied 
knowledge, suited to the capacities and inter- 


ests of red-blooded 
the opinion of the 
ter has been 
school. The 
illustrations, 
teaching 


children. On “trees” it is 
reviewer that nothing bet- 
written and published for the 
text is enriched by nearly 300 
each having a purpose and a 
value. In all the divisions, but par- 
ticularly those on trees and birds, there is 
much of peculiar interest to California and 
for our schools. 58 birds are shown in colors. 


Walsh’s Business Arithmetic. By 
Walsh The 
Pages 496 

Not a so-called 

merely the _ traditional 

of problems, but 


John 
Publishing 
$1.10. 


business arithmetics are 
text with a new set 
following the accepted 


Henry 
Gregg Company. 


Price, 


few 


long 


order and the formal academic organization. 
Here is a text that is “different”, and the sub- 
ject has been improved both in subject matter 
and as a teaching instrument by the change. 
Recording Business Transactions, Business Cal- 
culations, Numbers and Processes (the nearest 
approach to the traditional arithmetic); Pro- 
duction and Consumption; From the Producer 
to the Consumer; Financing Business and Bus- 


iness Measurements, as the headings of the 
indicate the contents of 
It is a fascinating treatment of a 


proverbially dry subject, by 


several sections fairly 
the work 


‘ : 
a practical bus- 
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iness 


man, who is 
thoroughly the 


also a teacher who knows 
aspects of life that yield to 
measurement. It will be a disappointment if 
it does not prove to be an epoch making text 
for other than business and industrial schools. 


Spanish Verbs. By Margaret Caroline 
Potter Brothers Company, San 
Pages 40. Price 40c. 


Dowling. 
Francisco. 


It is a pleasure to make note of and to com- 
mend a brief manual of Spanish verb forms by 
one of our own teachers. Miss Dowling, head 
of the modern language department of Mission 
High School, San Francisco is the author of 
“Reading, Writing and Speaking Spanish.” In 
both publications the author has shown abil- 
ity to distinguish and present the fundamentals 
of Spanish teaching, particularly suited to the 
high school class or to the Summer Session 
student. This manual is a remarkably clever 
and comprehensive exposition of the Spanish 
Verb and the sentence building of the 
language. 


forms 


Pitman’s Shorthand Rapid Course. By Isaac 
Pitman. Pitman and Sons. Pages 20. $1.50. 
This little paper-bound edition of teaching 


phonography to beginners is by one of our Cali- 
fornia teachers, Mr. Mason of the Polytechnic 
high school, Santa Monica. It is not a text book, 
but a teachers’ manual for presenting the 40 
lessons in the Pitman Shorthand Course. It aims 
to accomplish the work in one year of the lower 
high school course, provided the student is fairly 
familiar with the typewriter. 
of interest in this subject in 
new demand for shorthand 
searcity of well equipped 
schools, this manual should be 


With the increase 
recent years, the 

instructors and the 

teachers for the 
welcome 


The Piper, A Play in Four Acts. 
Preston Peabody. Houghton 
Pages, 200. Price, 52c. 


The effort of the schools to portray life and 
character, or important human events and ideals 
in dramatic representation, is an 
feature of current education. The festival 
spirit, the out-door fetes, community participa- 
tion in amateur dramatics, and a new interest 
in folk entertainments for all the people are 
characteristic traits of modern life. Mrs. 
Peabody’s “The Piper’ is a “prize’ play and 
deserves its recognition. Its first performance 
was in Memorial Theater, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
in 1910; and was seen in the New Theater, 
New York, the next year, in both instances 
by distinguished actors. The book is one of 
the Riverside Literature series; the story is 
wholesome and the setting picturesque. 


By Josephine 
Mifflin Co, 


encouraging 


The Management of a City School. By 
C.. Ferry, . or. The 
425. Price, $1.80. 

ago, the 


under the above 


Arthur 


Macmillan Co. Pages, 


When ten 
Dr. Perry’s 


years Macmillans published 
title, it was 
school executives as 
tract to cultivation. School 
thought to chiefly 
management, books on 
were of the and Art of 


work 
at once recognized by 
opening up a new 
management had 
class, and 


the subject 


been mean 
and 


“Science 


room 






, 2 = 














Teaching”, and the “School Keeping” sort. City 
school administration has become a profession, 
the handling of large bodies of subordinates, 
the wise distribution and use of school rev- 
enues, the adjustment of the schooling to other 
m cipal functions, studying and intelligently 
haping needed legislation, mediating between 
the school and the general public, improving 
curricula, the methods and the teaching staff, 
the city school superintendent has need to 
be a statesman (a politician with the “larger 
vision’), a philosopher, a business executive, a 
comrade with his teachers but a discerning 
critic, a publicist and a student. All this and 
yxre Dr. Perry recognizes and counsels wisely 
of it in his book In its revised form, it 
will be no less valued than before. 


Resources and Industries of the United States. 


By Elizabeth F. Fisher. Ginn and Com- 
pany. Pages, 238. Price, 80c. 
The text is announced as “designed for pupils 


of Junior High School age, to be used either 
as the only geography of the grade or as a 
supplementary geographic reader.” Soils, soil 
foods, fisheries, clothing, shelter, heat, light 
and power; manufactured products and trade 
relations, and the geographic significance of 
them all. A text upon such materials and 
resources could scarcely be better for the lower 
high school needs of pupils who must cut short 
their schooling; while offering a fine introduc- 
tion to the more critical studies of the upper 


schools. 


The Botany of Crop Plants. By Wilfred W. 
Robbins. P. Blackiston’s Son and Company 
Pages, 650. Price, $2.00. 

As a sort of review of general Botany, Part 
I is given to the anatomy and classification 
of plants Part II, which comprises the re- 
mainder of the book, discusses in an intimate 
way 32 families, and important species and va- 
rieties, their cultivation and economic use. The 
text is profusely illustrated, and accompanied 
by maps showing the distribution of important 
types; and in typography and mechanical make 
up is a very superior specimen of the book- 
maker’s art. 


Vocational English. By William R. Bowlin and 


George LL. Marsh. Scott, Foresman and 
Company. Pages 396. 


It seems to be almost as difficult to get a good 
isable book in English for vocational classes 
is to make a satisfactory general science text. 
Bowlin and Marsh have done a good piece of 
work. Possibly the hundred pages devoted to 
the grammar of the language need not be 
counted too much if the material be used for 
reference mainly, in Part II Indeed Part II is 
admirable. The general requirements of effective 
composition, word values, newspaper writing, 
isiness and other letters and advertising, all 
come in for sensible directions and abundant 
practice Not forgetting the literature side also, 
of English, the authors give, in an appendix a 
t of 24 books which “every high school stu- 
ent should read.” 
The French Twins. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. The 
Houghton Mifflin Co Pages 202. Price 60c. 
the nomenclature of the Riverside Press this 
is one of a set of books going by the name of 


Geographical series The itinerary, as shown 
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va “ma of the voyage include Rheims 
Fontanelle, and the Vesle, Aisne and Marne 
rivers, names made familiar in the European 





h 
war. It is a war story on childhood’s level,— 
dramatic, picturesque, vivid. Like the other 
books of the Twin series this adapts itself to 
dramatization It depicts, not the dreadful 


eatures of the war,—trench and battlefield and 
the march, but the necessary part played by 


women and children and old people, the home and 
the church. It is a colorful, gripping, wholesome 
story. 


Latin Reader. By A. B. Reynolds. D. C. Heath 


& Co. Pages 344. 
Every progressive Latin teacher will welcome 
this book. So will the pupil. setween them 


Latin can hardly fail to become the human thing 
that English is when used as a record of in- 
teresting and meaningful experiences The sub- 
title indicates the content of the first part of 
the book,—‘“‘Nature Study and Easy Stories for 
sight reading during the first year in Latin”, 
The second and longer part, consists of the 
grammar needed for an adequate interpretation 
of Latin authors and for linguistic insight. Here 
and there are excellent suggestions as to method. 
These, it would seem, could easily be expanded 
into a manual for teachers, and perhaps should 
be so expanded in order to facilitate the 
eral use of the book.—A. F. Lange 


Types of Children’s Literature. By Walter 
Barnes. World Book Co. Pages 460 
The effort to create a literature for children and 


ren- 


youth is only about a century old; and the study 
of children’s tastes and interests a matter of the 
last generation indeed. There have been numerous 
anthologies, series of school readers graded to 
the successive maturities, collections of chil- 
dren’s classics, books of history stories, adult 
literatures re-written and adapted to youth, 
(Homer, Shakespeare, etc.) Here is a book of 
children’s literature, collected, evaluated sifted, 
and edited as subject matter for study by adults. 
The purpose was consciously held “to include in 
the collection at least one selection, and ata 
masterpiece—of each type and kind of children’s 
literature in the English language’. There are 
nursery jingles, extracts from eight children’s 
poets, ballads, a score of lyrics, Aesop and La 
Fontaine fables, fairy stories and nursery tales, 
myths and legends, ete. They constitute a rich 
feast. In an appendix, also, is given a brief 
bibliography of such literature in collections 
and folk tales. For every grade teacher, and not 
less for every mother, the book is a mine of 
valuable material, one that only awaits working 
over into coined wealth of experience for the 
children, 


The Kendall Beaders. By C. N. Kendall and 


Caroline I Townsend. D. C. Heath and 
Company. First, Second and Third Readers 
and Teacher's Manual. Prices 44c, 48c, 60¢ 


“From the standpoint of both content and method 
this delightful new series of readers will make 
a strong appeal to progressive teachers through- 
out the country. Although making careful pro- 
vision for the mastery of the mechanics of read- 
ing, the authors stress thought-getting and in- 
terest rather than technique and drill. In choos- 
ing the content, they were guided by the convic- 
tion that ‘the child’s own life is the basis of 
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his interests’ Accordingly, the Primer and First 
Reader represent an interesting and continuous 
story 1 story about the adventures and activi- 
normal The literature 
of the series folklore, fables, etc.—is so 
skillfully woven into the narrative that it be- 
E experiences of the 
In the Second Reader the 


ties of boys and girls. 


—rhymes 
comes a part children, 
materials center about 
ac : ‘Good jolly 
ation organization. In volumes 

content judicious 
Educa- 
University of Oklahoma. 


Times Club’—a 
succeeding 
"ganized 
Smith, 


Administration 


through 
grouping.’’—W Professor of 


tional 


Methods 


Com- 


Public School Methods. By the 


pany, Chicago Six volumes. 


Teachers’ 
treatise on 
that the 


onsiders 


+ ft 


This set of six books and a 
so much more than a 


isually understood 


Guide is 
method as 
title seems scarcely 
ways of teaching, and 
the learnin process and the handling of the 
curriculum, school etc.; 
but it consid building community 


mn service 
p service, 


adequate. 
devices, the recitation, 
character 
I elementary school 
discipline, and the 
on In the 
different 


stories 


school as a 
several volumes and 
grades, there are 
told, topics and 
variety of practical 
an inventory of 


more 
problems 
rreat construc- 
games and plays, 

studies, more than 100 
selections, and 


interest 
and mem 


The 


poems 
choice biographies. 


teachers’ guide has articles on vocational 
dictionary, community 
personal and community 


should be of 


guidance, the use of the 


hygiene, 
real use to country 
especially to beginners. 


Happy Tales for Story Time. By 
Ada M Skinner. 
Pages 180. 
that in a 
should be made of 
as “Happy Tales’”’ There are 
l grandmother tales, 
folk tales and fables, and 
wonder tales, as if any of 
tales to children! And 
“The Kitten That 
Forgot How to Mew,” to “The Blue Bird”, from 

q Anderson to Joel Chandler Har- 


difficult same 


Eleanor I. 
American 


Skinner and 


Book Company 


particularly appropriate library 


mention 


tales, 


Christmas 


tales, 
wonder tales ust 


them are wonder 


are al classic, from 
Hans Christiar 

ris. It would be to crowd into the 
compass more real literature for children 


Russian Short Stories. 


Schweikert Scott, 


Pages 450. 


Edited by 


Foresman and Company. 


Harry 


¢ 


names in literature, the 
And a few of the 


almost 


great 
represented. 
ries bear unpronounceable 

This little book is evidently a 
edited by a school man for school 


There are scarcely dozen 


represent such world famous 


more than a 


elections, but they 
writers as Pushkin the Turgeneyv the 
Tolstoi the 


people, the im- 


pioneer; 


pessimist but the character artist; 


friend and idol of the common 
placable foe of aristocracy and privilege, and a 


master delineator of human passions. The book 


is intended to be used as a text by high school 
students, and might well be made the basis for 
a study of the short story wherever it comes in 
the school course. 


Worman Spanish Texts: The Second 
Book. By James H, Worman and 
Book 


Spanish 
Carlos 
Bransby. 


129. 


American Company. Pages 


This follows The First Spanish Book, in a study 


of the pure Castilian by the direct method It 


is not a treatise on the Spanish language, only 


so much grammar is introduced as the succes- 


sive lessons call for, and very early, the con- 


followed. The 
aim is consistently followed throughout the book 
to teach without the aid of the pupil’s 


versational practice is regularly 
Spanish 


mother tongue. 


First Spanish Book. 
Henry Holt and 


Lawrence A. Wilkins. 


Company Pages 259 


As compared with the Worman text, noted above, 


this is a large book, though a “first” one, 


Very frankly it is stated in the preface, “this 


is no exaggerated direct method book” 
mar 


Gram- 
though intentionally 


text and the 


subordinated to the 
drill 
throughout the 


reading numerous exercises, 
book than 


several of 


is more in evidence 
in the 
the 40 


The exercises 


direct method 


chapters, the 


texts; and in 
syntax shapes the lesson. 
are, however, 
justify the title, “first book’, 


ing in interest, and well graded. 


very simple, and 


direct and appeal- 
History, story, 


literature, manners and customs, industries, 


business and the arts are all drawn upon for 


material, quite enough to need the year or 


two the course is meant to cover, 


Vergil’s Aeneid. (the 
Ee. Burton. 


first six 
Burdett and 


books) By Harry 


Silver, Company 


Pages 530, 


The 


undertaking. 


of the 


One 


editing Latin texts is a perennial 


wonders if there be a need, 


a real need or an artificial one. Yet it is just 
because of this infinite care, the cooperation of 
this 
winnowing out of 
the text the 
life, and modern 


of the meaning of it all to the youth, 


many scholars, weighing of 


chaff, 


fundamentals 


and the this playing 


upon into 


year’s richer insights 


the ancient withal the better 
knowledge 
that has made of Latin such a perfectly fitted 
instrument of education, a tool shaped to a need. 
that justify 
It is designed to meet all the 
study of Latin poetry in the 


school, except the 30 pages of 


Dr. Burton’s text has some merits 
the publication 


need for a high 
sight translation 
included in an appendix. The notes 


have trimmed to 


(183 pages) 


been give essential informa- 


tion only. Explanations of a literary 
The 
vocabulary, 
Verzil 


have 


nature 
also, are referred to an appendix. vocabu- 
lary is not a Latin 
with the 


illustrations 


comprehensive 
but selected for its 
Equally 
lected 
teaching 


uses text. 
so, the 40 


because 


been se- 


they may be made to serve as 


material. 
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World War Issues and Ideals. By 
Speare and Walter Blake Morris. 
Company. Pages 461. Price $1.40 


Morris E. 
Ginn and 
Writing 


das to be 


under the motto, “Every generation 


addressed is its own language 


({Bosanquet), the authors have here presented 


a feast of good literature and patriotic eloquence 


The issues of the world war; the 


democrati« 


spirit of the 
and autocratic ideals 
characterized 

Europe and America, 
policy to be, are all 
words of who, 


warring nations; 
of government, 
the new 
foreign 


and discriminated; 


and America’s 
expounded in the 
men themselves, are or have 
They are 
than 50 quo- 
basis for a 


been, making this history recorded 
this generation. The 
might well be made the 


in Contemporary 


all of 


} 
less 


American institutions, 


would really 


little 


sir present world setting, that 
wf 


( that is important for K€ 


Economic Zoology. 
Blakiston's 
$1.50. 


By Albert 

Son and Company 
d Knowledges 

] d mat! 

ipplied pl 


ematics, and invention; 


ysics arts; applied 
manufactures; 
and foods; and, 
he economic 
2conomic Zoology” 
information 
fe from 


whales To a 


and 
infusoria 


lay- 


Effective Business Letters. Edward Hall 


Ronald Press Comp 


competition 


uctive 
processes, 

Every 
portioned 
business 


he business 


importance 


snown in ness 


man- 
systems have been studied, 


af widely separated sec 
country, local and extended pat- 


t DOdY 
may be almost 
small. 


but effective 


organization ot 


First Lessons in Business. 
B. Lippincott 


Bexel 
Company xe 75 68e 
is the first 


rift Text 


volume in the Lippincott’s 
Series, edited by Arthur H. Cham- 


N.E.A. Committee on 
Bexell is 


berlain chairman of the 
Thrift Education Prof 
school of commerce of the Oregon 


College The 


dean of the 
Agricultural 


book deals in the most cone 


and practical way with the elementary forms 


and business and the economic life 


grade 


processes of 


suited to upper classes. Here are 


chapters on business qualifications, the office boy, 


briel 


boy’s and girl’s clubs, household budgets and 


accounts, news|! book-keeping, the business 


0yY Ss 


office and methods, partnerships, savings and 


other most 


savings banks, and a score of 


teresting and useful aspects of business initiated 


and performed by youthful business 


It is an admirable first book for hri 


Evolution of the Dominion of Canada. 


ward Porritt. World Book Co. I 


This one ola 


series of “governn 


books comprising about a dozen 
South American Nations 


Barrows 


Oriental and 
edited 


Reed 


by Dr and 


Besides the present 
have already appeared; 
ind Politics of Switzerland” 
German Empire. The 

national 
any of the 


volume, two ot 


one on the “Government 
and one for the 
present vol 

interest 


more 


immediate 


States than 


tries concern people who 


‘lvation, a common 


speec 
ure, and institutions der 


and so located 
ls an 
borly n 


much to lear 


of our cities, 


Sunshine 
Mulets 


Lands of Europe 
World Book Co. 


a con volume to 
“Children of the World” 
the Jane Andrews 


1g stories of child 


ipanion 


tour 
tries hurope, 
Adventure 


products, 


southern I 
Italy, 
industries, 
and 


scenes,—all 


France and 
ustoms, 
portation, cities towns, home 

will be found 
not only to children ten to twelve years 
to adults as well, and often 


book of travel, description and 


turesque 


instructive 


story 


The Progressive Road to Reading. Fook 
By Burchill, Ettinger and 
Burdette and Company 


Shimer 


Pages 267 


This series has 


from 


eprade 


now books 
“Book Six’. 
to provide not 


but a 


nine 


Steps” to 2000 pages, so 


reading 


of supplementary 


only a course of 


ieSsons, 


considerable amount 
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material 
of real liter: 
The Cl 


contented 


Book Four is 


as made up largely 
Kingsley 
Jane Taylor (The 
Arabian Nights, 


etc. The 


for children; (Tom, 

Dis- 
Grimm, 
the 
selection of read- 


worth it- 
ap- 


iImney 


Sweep), 


Hawthorne, book respects 
principles of 
content is 

and it 


interest. 


while in 
makes its natural 


But 


tions an: 


one can’t imagine 
lec ilyzed and studied 
piecemeal; ' are stories to be read, and 


reveled 
they 


Book 


be re-read, and and 
till 


experience 


enjoyed, in and 


to others and 


of the 


book. 


retold, 


become a 
part Four is a 


good 


An Introduction to American History. 
M Atkin iinn 


SOI ( and Company 
of a 


The 


work the 


text 


edition 
in 1912, 
larged and enriched, 
and the New 


llustrations. 


under 
has been 
considerably one 

World” 
The 
1utif 


decorations; 


entire 


chapter, “F added, 


illustrations 


severa 


way, while be 


e than book 


material 


ity stori 


book for 


grades on 


The War and Education. 


> star TT? ‘ 
« t \ 


Prine 
$1 00 
>i 


‘asion, 


to Prof 


more 


optitr 


scnolarly 


loited 
or 


DV 


much that 


all, there is a convinc- 


I 
peal, 


an 


idence 


Vocational Civics. Mayor 


Macmillan 


Giles 


CATIONAL NEWS 


the consideration 
descriptive. An 
of occupational 
developments; 


of a life 


analysis 


career”, is fairly 
reveals 


groups 


more than 


a score and their sub- 


sidiary discussed 
of its general 
preparation required 
the opportunities 
advantages, etc. Each supplemented 
well practical 

projects. It should 


each in 
the 


success 


terms 


character, qualifications and 


for prac- 


and 


in its 


and 


tice, advantages, dis- 
chapter is 
and chosen 


and 


by numerous exer- 


cises, 


problems 
text. 


be a 
usable 


Graded Sentences for Analysis. 
and Mary W. Mills. 
Pages 77. 

text 
grammar, 


By Mary B 
Rossman Lloyd Adams 
Noble 


\ small 


{Oc 
of 1 


or a 


compact 200 


any 


sentences 


company course 


in 


sition, or elementary rhetoric The classifi- 


succession 


cation is dealing in 


simple, 
their 
object, adjective 


etc 


with 
kinds 


and 
indirect 


verbs modifiers, of sentences, 


the and abverb clauses, 
The 


literary style 


infinitives, selection is 
better, 


most teachers 


noun clauses, 


and of surer 


would 


probably 


han make 


The Co-operative Industrial School. 
liam T. Bawden. Industrial 
cular No. 2. 


Here in ten 


Wil- 


Education Cir- 


By 


brief, but 
the ‘igin f tne eS 


pages 18S 
statement ot 


an of technical under 


Dr 
‘incinnati, in 


education, 


Iniversity of ¢ 1906-7 


to 


of the T 


adaptation schools, with a 
of 
entries, 


edut 


secondary 


mary advantages, and a bibliography 


all of particular value to 


ation instructors, 


etc 


Book-keeping Exercises. lJ arts 
Edgar Bartholomew 


} 


iccessfull 


dently grow! ( 


slic sehool «¢ 


lasses, 
rely 100 
indicates a collect 
accounts 
The 


work <« 


exerc 

al 
actua 

SeEVE 


ral 5 


system 


sound 


Men. 


1 


yrlanad 


Great Deeds of Great 
i M. b> 
Pages 21 
act ompaniment 
ts and t 


sexes, 


renow! 
and fit 


bot 


story and the language are 


+ ? ’ ] r y ta 
i é € is Pine é | 


rited and discriminating; and the charact 
selected 
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The Study of English. By Douglas Gordon educated American citizen who is daily taking 
Crawford The Macmillan Co Pages, 331. a greater and deeper interest in what he eats 
l rice $1.20 and drinks It is such a reference as any 
This is distinctly a text-book on grammar and earnest reader would find helpful in the local 
oO osition, Suitable for youth in their early library. 
and middie teens It is very simple and for A beautiful thing, words and music, has been 
the most part very sensible Here are the published by Miss Sue Greenleaf, and issued 
fundamentals of syntax and sentence, para- from the press of The Bold Atom Publishing 
graph and discourse construction For composi- Company of San Francisco. It is a patrioti 
tion exercise there is a wealth of material, song, “The Light of the World is Uncle Sa ’ 
and, generally, well selected, Less space is and dedicated to “My Coun the United 
given to letter writing than in most such States of America” The words were written 
the writing of letters is one of April 6, 1917 and were inspired by the call 
cctive means of fixing the lang > “To Arms”! It is not only 100 percent loyal 
construction habit. The ten or a dozen pages American but 100 percent musical. 
of “subjects for themes” cover a wide variety Lloyd Adams Noble has purchased the Frank 
of interests, and generally, real interests to D. Beattys Company's publications, including 
such boys and girls. the Summers Readers, used widely by our 


Medieval and Modern History. By Hutton Web- members This makes an attractive addition 
ster. D. C. Heath and Com, any Page Tf to an already excellent list of educational, and 
‘ r. . 1€< an On pe y- axes do 


= : in especially children’s books. 
This is a particularly opportune book. rhe es . a k 


present is full of portents, but rooted in a Self-Improvement of Teachers. Bulletin No. 2. 
ast in which must be found its explanation, University High School, Oakland. Cc E. 


} 
Europe, for centurie 





1as been the battle Rus 





ground of political ideas and economic inter- Bulletin No. 1, a “Tentative Moral Code” < 





1€ on- 
ferences Among all the older nations, their cerned the self-improvement of boys and girls. 
modern history without the older, certainly the The present bulletin is intended for adults, 
medieval, is a fragment. Approximately a third generally, though the immediate concrete appli- 
of this book is given to the thousand years cation is made to the teacher. The next issue 
before the renaissance; including the growth of in the series will consider the professional im- 
nations, the rise of cities, and the forms of rovement of the teacher. In bulletin No. 2, 
medieval civilization The chapters on geo- the topics discussed include (1) the personal 
eT cal discoveries, the re and the professional and patriotic motives to _ self- 
reformation century ure | sensible provement; (2) the nature and need of a 
Of the modern period it is say that vital surplus,—the securing of power, the re- 
the entire work as been nee the leasing of power, and the directing of energy 
outbreak of the world war As a text it is to personal ends; and (3) the conservation 





well arranged; parts of it rank as literature. of vitality a physical, mental and spiritual 





; 2 = surplus, including the intellectual, volitional 
Stories of Great Adventures. By Carolyn Sher 









; . and emotional elements of an efficient leader. 
win Baile The |! ltor sradley Company - . . a : A 
rhe ait ey ™ = This syllabus is admirably elaborated in a 6( 
Pa = 220 , , + - + ‘ > 
= Se. ; me ; ; page monograph that 1ight profitably be used 
ae catee = 3 va WHEE SpPOes St ence we “ 2 is a personal text by 
heart of youth of bot! sexes A score of old- . 
‘ tories. of perennial interes Educational Survey of the Schools of Ely 
AY Beowulf. Robin Hood. Ca Ohio. By the United States Bureau of 
: . 9 Deni 9 . 
t Queen, etc.; Idylls of the ing cation. Pages, 300. Price, 30c. 
i ] real Elyria is a town of 20,000 to 25,000 popula- 
of oland nd su l ‘ea . , =e 
; ‘ ¢ anal } tion. It has become an industrial city and 
€ ) € youl > wholesome, an 
s eat ically doubled its population in ten years. 





survey comprises a study of the ste 




















Beverages and Their Adulteration. By Harvey in both administration and instruction, for ll 
\ Wiley, M. D P. Blakiston’s Son and grades of schools, and the principal s ects 
I Page JO8 of teaching in both elementary and high 

Ss an expert treatment of a subject that schools The 300 pages are condensed into 
receiving increasing earnest as i vm- seve ages of recommendations. For ) 
t attentio1 It co sanior vol 1 smaller cities, his should be found very sug- 
ea earlier work or Foods ’ Their gestive. 
itions”, that has been an authority for A monograph on “School Libraries’, their 
S teé n ere? + bh Ve rages or nlar . ¥ 2 7 6 } r\T ¥ g thre 2 tT 
ired bever s liscussed is I W Wentwort yr the Libri I 
oO osition I ma actureé nel j has st come to tl é tor’s table It I 
etfs { I é s rtistic publication and filled with t most 
‘ that Ww ive a enerous sale among practical hints and descriptions Articles ap- 
s of tl Tro mal classes it is pear in this number on “Instruction in the use 
as librarie are seeking for of the Library” (with syllabus of topics and 
elve Sei ut the i liography); systems of classificatior for 
t yet appar libraries of various’ sizes; ché i systems; 
every page that, “the book was not needed library furniture; the of mag- 
n for the scientific nvestigator, but for azines clippings and pamphlets; and library 
verage sober-minded reasonably well- exhibits 
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HEALTH WORK IN THE SMALL CITY 

Mr. W R. 
Schools of 
Extension 


Rutherford, 
Eugene, 


Division 


Superintendent of 
the author of an 
bulletin on “The Organ- 


Oregon, is 


ization of Health Work in the Small City”. 
From an inquiry sent out, returns were had 
from 74 such cities (7,060 to 15,000 population), 
showing 43 with regular systematic inspecition 
of pupils; 41 with part or full time nurse; 
37 with physical training under trained direc- 
tors; and 27 preserving permanent health 
records, Thirteen have systematic dental in- 
spection; but nine, only, have free dental 
clinics 
MUSIC IN EDUCATION 

\ little monograph “Concerning the Study 
of Music’, by Arthur Conradi of the San Fran- 
cisco Institute of Music (noted elsewhere in 
this issue) describes a number of courses 
of interest to teachers and students; including 
instruction with piano, violin, voice, ‘cello, har- 


mony and composition; an academic course in 
elementary irmony, for young as well as 
older students and courses in Theory, Sight 
Singing and the History and Appreciation of 
Music, to meet the requirements of children as 
well as adults The little monograph deserves 
the attention of teachers. Except in the cit- 
es, and for t most part, the larger systems, 
so little i so inadequate attention is given 
to music it t schools that any intelligent 
ind expert guidance should be welcome 
CALIFORNIA LIBRARIES 

Of 3,652 Libraries, of various kinds in the 
state, 26 have a collection of 50,000 or more 
volumes each, up to Los Angeles with more 
han 380,000 volumes. Of these larger librar- 


Alameda, 
Libraries 


Fresno and Kern are 


Beside 





1 these 26, there are 
0 libraries having 20.000 books or more each. 
In the County Libraries alone, there are ap- 
proximately one million volumes In some 
collections, beside books, there are included 





aps, pamphlets, musical records, stereographs, 
ete Several of them, especially in the cities 
include juvenile collections. A few have prints, 


or other art specimens. 


Pupils of the Seventh Grade, Emerson 
Oakland, publish monthly a 


School, 


sixteen page typed 


paper called the ‘“‘Emerson Monthly” Beside 
local news, a page of advertisements and an- 
nouncements, the second issue has contribu- 
tions fro sixteen members of the class. They 
are all commendable and some of them are 
excellent 
Report on Parent-Teacher Associations. By Lura 
Sawyer Oak. sulletin No. 27. California 
State Board of Education upon the _ re- 


commendation of 
S. McNaught 
It has to do with 


Commissioner Margaret 


the organization, meeting 


and comr 


program nunity service by such as- 
sociations in connection with rural and village 
schools, It is a comprehensive and very sug- 
gestive discussion The Fresno State Normal 
School has been using it as a text in rural 
education 

As yet, a few school systems only have ven- 
tured to establish their own research depart- 
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ments. 


These 


have generally been among the 
larger cities. Santa Ana is one of these pro- 
gressive smaller cities. Supt. J. A. Cranston 


is one of the forward lookers in education, 


and anticipates his school’s and his community’s 


needs. The first bulletin of the department on 
“Mental Testing as an aid in guidance and 
classification of school children’, is a _ very 
suggestive report by Miss Mary Bess Henry 
director of research; studies have been made 
of occupational preferences and ability, psycho- 


logical for 
of intelligence, 
actual and 


classification, 


tests mentality, teachers’ 
school 


mental 


estimates 
marks, a comparison of 
ages of pupils and their 
and the needs of ungraded classes. 


Supt. Cranston’s wise use of the departmental 
system makes such investigations both easier 
and more reliable. 


Public Libraries. Published by Library Bureau. 


M. E. Ahren, Editor, Chicago. Price, $2.00. 
This is so much more than a standard current 
magazine, and, in every number, so helpful 


that it 
literature of 


to teachers, 


the 


deserves a notice 


Both 


among 


education. because of 


its material and the treatment, it is a pro- 
fessional journal for teachers. Its “Better 
Books for Children’, the reports from school 


libraries, a discussion of “Sanity on the For- 
eign Language Question’, the reports of state 
and other library meetings, library schools, and 
a special department on School Libraries, make 
the April number a most helpful one, especially 


to teachers, 

In a Government report on Public Libraries in 
the United States in 1876, it noted by an 
eminent librarian that e that 
can be called common, but most libraries fix a 
certain ] 


was 
“There is no usag 
fourteen before w icn 


age, as twelve or 


candidates for admission to the privileges of the 


library are ineligible’. The further comment is 
made that “a few of the most recently estab- 
lished libraries have adopted what seems to be 


the right solution of the 
no restriction 
was a 


question 
whatever as to age 


generation, only, in the 


by making 
i And this 
past But with- 
drawing the prohibition, while a 


i negative value 
in the direction of li- 


only, was a real step 
braries making such positive provisions as ob- 
tain in most town and city libraries today. 

The University of Arizona maintains ‘“‘pack- 


are 


with the 
information 


library” service high 


the need of 


schools to 


meet upon 


specific 


subjects. The loan is made for a month or 
less. Bibliographies, also, are made to meet 
special demands and sent out upon request 


Efficiency Arithmetic. By Charles FE. Chadsey 


and James H. Smith, Atkinson, Mentzer 

and Company. Primary, Intermediate and 

Advanced. Prices, 40c, 40c, 45c. 
The whole series is but little more extensive 
than some two-book or one-book series. And 
its brevity is one of its merits. Indeed, the 
primary text might be used almost wholly by 
the teacher as a manual, and the other two 
volumes constitute the entire text-book use 
by pupils. The material is remarkably well 
graded; the problems as_ distinct from the 
formal exercises, well selected. The book-mak- 
ing is artistic and serviceahle as is all the 


work of this firm. 
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INTEREST IN HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


A recent report made to the North 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
“Standard Library equipmen and 
for libraries in high schools.” (1) 
for four-year high schools of 500 to 3,000 pupils 
or over; (2) for four-year high schools of 200 
to 400 pupils; (3) for high schools of less than 
100 pupils and (4) for junior high schools. 
(See report in “Educational Administration and 
1917.) In wur own 
full-time high school librarian must hold a reg- 
ular high 


Central 
Schools 
presents a 


organization 


supervision, June, state a 


school teachers’ certificate ol a 
crafts technique 
Bulletins on H- 
schools have been 
Maine, Min- 
Wisconsin and 


librarians for 


certificate in 
and use, of 


special library 
secondary grade. 
equipment for high 
distributed in Illinois, (Urbana), 
New New York, 

states. Concerning trained 
schools in California, Boards of 
information from Miss 
Lincoln High School, Los 
member of the Committee); 

State Library at 
Alexis F. Lange, 


brary 
nesota, Jersey, 
other 
high 
may get 


Education 
Ella M. Mor- 
Angeies, (a 
from Mr. Fer- 
Sacramento, or 
University, Berhe- 


gan, 


guson of the 
from 
ley 


Dean 


CALIFORNIA COUNTY FPREE-LIBRARY. 


The County free-library 
widely 


system hi 
extended in California than in any other 
state It is ir use in 388 of the 5S counties. 
Of the total area of the state, 158,297 
miles, 66 per cent of the territory is 
by the libraries and 66 per cent 
lation of the state. 
further, have more than _ 1200 
through the cooperation of the 
at Sacramento, a 


Peen pmiore 


square 
covered 
of the popu- 
The parent county libraries, 
branches and 
State Library 


county free library organizer 


assists in explaining to communities and schools 
the conditions and advantages of 
with the county library and in effecting such 
It has proved particularly stimu- 
lating and helpful to the small town and village 
school In Wyoming practically one fourth of 
he state is served by traveling libraries sent 
ut to rural districts In general 16 of the 
48 states maintain libraries in 

than 100 just one-third of 

counties are in California; and if account 
of the 1200 “branches” of our system, 
balance of service is strangely in our favor. 


cooperating 


organization 


such something 


counties: about 


taken 


LIST OF CALIFORNIA LIBRARIES. 


(From Notes of California Libraries 1918) 


County Free Libraries 


2. Library District Libraries 
Higt 


City 


School District Libraries 


Tax-Supported Libraries 
Free Public 


(With 


Town Libraries 


County Libraries) 


County, Law Libraries 


County Teachers’ Libraries 


University Libraries 
College Libraries 


Normal 
High 


School Libraries 


School Libraries 


Private School Libraries 


2S. Femereweromh Ea aii tipi 
14. Association 
15. Subscription 
16. Branch and 


Libraries 


Total 


THE READING HABIT OF PUPILS. 
who are 
world of the 

vain efforts of 


“Those directing the educational 
years to come will laugh at the 
the present-day teachers to edu- 
cate their pupils in history with a single skele- 
ton textbook, or to teach 
an atlas and a 


them geography with 
cyclopaedia, 

There will be in our future schoolrooms, books, 
books. The children will learn of foreign coun- 
reading many books of travel and de- 

beautifully illustrated until 
gain mental pictures of lands, 
catch the spirit of the 
of their lives and grasp the 
meaning of their ideals 

The time is approaching when superintendents, 
boards and will 
fully than many of them do today the 
the saying: As a 1an readeth, so he 


tries by 
scription, 
they 


books. 
far-away 
people, know 
environment, and 
institutions and 


something 


school teachers realize more 
trut! of 
thinketh; 
as a man 


our children 


n 
thinketh, so he is. In the future 


will spend much during 
his- 
spent 


textbook, 


more time 
travel, biography, 
invention, science than is 
“study” of the 
pure enjoyment 
until the 
moulded by the printed page, until the point is 
When a day or spent with- 
enjoyable one. 
development of a love for read- 
fixing of the reading habit, that 
the elementary schools will continue their work 
of character life.’’"—Nellie 
B. Allen, in 


hours in reading 
literature, 
today in the 
They will 
ing, instructive 


school 
tory, 

so-called 
read for entertain- 
books character is 
reached evening 


out a book or paper is not an 
It is only by the 


ing, by the 


building into 
Journal of 


mature 
Education. 


BOOK WAGONS. 


In certain states, in order to 
through the 


introduced 


reach the out- 
families, rural 
along which the 
book-automobiles, 


neighborhoods 


lying 


routes have been 


book-wagon, or carry from a 
central town or 
either particular order 
number of volumes from which the house! 
may make selection, The practice was intro- 
duced by a County Library at Haz 3LOW Md., 
1906. In Connecticut, a State Public 
Library Committee maintains such service An 
interesting light appears in the comment 
that the quality of literature 
appreciably improved. So the State Library 
Commission of Delaware maintains vehicles in 
two of the three counties, making house to 


eounty library, books to the 


homes: books to or a 


older 


about 


side 


ealled for has 


louse calts n country routes to excn: ooks 
Rhode Island selected 
in the country are made deposit stations, 
which books might be obtained. The Plainfield, 
Indiana, Public Library operates a book-auto- 
mobile that, in a similar way, serves two town- 
ships with books. The St. Louis Public Library 
performs a like service, not for rural 
but in cooperation with summer play grounds: 
the auto carrying about 400 volumes from which 
books are loaned to the children for a borrow- 
ing period. 


In one district in homes 


from 


routes, 
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SCHOOL READING MATERIALS. 
“Efficient teaching of 
two aims: first that of 
ing the 


reading must accomplish 
developing and perfect- 
and second, that of 
developing his appreciation, * * * 
If the were to set up one single aim, 
it would be to teach children to read enthusias- 
tically and 


child’s technique; 
power of 


school 


discriminatingly, widely 
telligently. If the school is to fire 
a love of reading, I 
with the 
or even with 


and _in- 
children with 
doubt if it can be 
bones found in 
books of literary 
re-read paucity of 


done 
text-books, 
merit read 


few dry 


and sources of reading 


material invariably means dawdling over books, 
examining and dissecting in minute detail things 
that are examination and dissection, 
including not only bad reading habits but worse, 
an aversion for 


spoiled by 


reading because books in 


sufficient quantity are not 
normal child, if left to 


in his chair at 


available The 
himself, will 
and read 
the books found in schools, if it 


curl up 
home any one of 
possesses any 
Why should 
reading of the 


into an agonizing process 


interest, in two or three evenings. 


the school prolong the same 


book extending 


over 
that 
their 
reading f they will but 


four to eight weeks? I am convinced 


teachers need have no fears 
pupils’ habit of 
bring them 
of well cl 
their age ¢ l 


concerning 


into contact with a great variety 
osen graded adapted to 
serving all the 


should be read 


books, and 
development, and 
purposes for whicl ney 

Unquestionably the public school has failed 
to recognize the educational value of reading 
social, moral, intellectual, 
political, vocational, humanitariar The 
progran will 


produce the 


from every stand] 


enlarged 


school provide reading 


material greatest educa- 
only that of the narrow and 
literature, but newspapers, 


and books on science, biography, 
v, travel, inventions, transpor- 
ons, manners and customs of 
creational stories, vocations, civic, 

ygenic problems and 
to take the 


contents, to 


printed 
translate it 


motives and actions which make 


page 
into 
and efficiency is the greatest 
pupil.’ E. N. 


American Schoolmaster. 


can give the 


LIBRARIES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


entarv School Co 


mimittes of the 

rtment of the N. E. A. has 
irs on a list of 

vith elementary 

published; but a letter of 

for the provisional list, if 

Miss Effie L. Power, 

Pittsburgh, will receive 

The list is arranged by 

prove to be a valuable 


for elementary sachers in 


been 
books for de- 
ools It 


airman, 


Grade guide 


building up school 


libraries 


The Los Angeles Public Library is doing a 


vel valu le service to the school children, 


to use the library intelligently. 


iny children never reach the 


offers earefully 


graded 


instruction on its resources, to all 
from the third to the eighth grade 
from the nearby schools are 
to the branch libraries for an 
every term. 
library are 
and a 


children 
inclusive. 
brought 
hour’s instruction 
Schools that are too far from any 
visited by a children’s 
classroom talk is given. In 
there are discussed, in a practical way, 
topics as: care of books, library rules, 
arrangement of books on shelves, the decimal 
(fifth grade), the catalogue and 
its use, parts of a book and their meaning, dic- 
and encyclopedias, magazine indexes, 
ete. During the past year, 467 talks were given 
to nearly 20,000 children. 


Classes 


librarian 
successive 
grades 


such 
classification 


tionaries 


Of the library situation in the 
York, Prof. Sherman Williams, chief of the 
division “2450 districts that have no 
though the law requires them.” In 
well as in New York, the ideal 
county or public libraries, and local 
make easily available to 
State of reading 
and the best 
and a constantly 
suited to 
and become the 
between the 


state of New 


reports 
loan books, 
California, as 
is through 
depositories, to every 
citizen of the 


free 


and 

fitted 
stream of 
that the library 
vital organic 
home, 


age, boo! s, 


they are 
renewing 


books, books 
to enjoy, 
hooks 


every need; 


may more more 


connection school and 


So far as appears, the first 
under the California 
Oct. 1908. It 
half before the next one, Santa Barbara, 

The next four were ail in Ut! 
Valley Now there 
libraries in 38 counties, with 
serving more than 1,500 districts, 
than 57 per cent of them all. 
represent nearly 1,000,000 
an expenditure of over a million dollars 


County 
law, 


Library 
was that 
was a year 


established 
of Sacramento, 
and a 
star*ted 


was 


San Joaquin ire the iin 
nearly 3,000 
branches, 
or more 


libraries 


These 
books and 


The Oakland Library with its twelve Branches 
and eight Stations has 
of the Oakland school 
with the teachers 

and high 
information and reference material, 
through the four Stations located in 
and “work with the schools” 
become a very vital part of the 
service to the reaches the 


become a veritable part 
system in its cordial co- 


operation and 


pupils of the 
elementary schools; in its use is a 
source of 
and 


buildings; 


school 
has, in 
turn, Library's 
city, as it children 
people in the thirty-eight or 
within walking distance of the 
or one of its Branches. 


and young more 


schools Library 


Its service to th schools embraces daily 
from the main library and the 
answer short-notice 
libraries of ten to twenty-five books for 
period; loans from _ the 
collection, or from the Oakland 
ch is a part of the 
to individuals or 
library and _ special 
in co-operation 


book delivery 


brarches, to class- 


calls, 
room 
two weeks Library's 
Museum 
instruc- 


classes, in the use of 


picture 


Library system; 


work in 
with the 


Americaniza- 


schools. 


Lassen County, because of geographical feat- 
tures labors under certain library limitations. 
Of 44 elementary schools, 26 are not touched 
by railroads, and 17 are more than 50 
Library. Yet 42 of 


miles 


from the County these 
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schools receive library service With school and 
there are 93 
attention has been given to 
picture collection for nature 
study and history and a collection of books for 
children’s 


community centers branches of 
service. Special 
starting a loan 


recreational reading, amusements, 


entertainments, plays, etc 


The Alameda Free Library is 
amount of work 
Its value to the 
constantly 
ated. 
is patronized by 


doing an enor- 
staff. 


being 


mous with a limited 


schools of Alameda is 
and 


and 


enhanced increasingly appreci- 


Afternoons evenings the building 
students 
intent 


individual 


engaged in 
upon the 
problem. As many as _ five 
books are allowed on a ticket for special 
work Attendants are 
their efforts to serve the 
hat the right book find 
of the 


research 


work, each solution of his 
own 
extra 


school 


assiduous in 
publie 
its way into the hands 
that the article on the 
found; that de: 
privilege be the 


general also; 
righ reader; 


special topic desired be 
special 


of attainment. 


nocracy 


rather than standard 


The Inyo County Free Library is 
years old. but, with the exception 
the schools in the county are 


barely six 
of three, all 
receiving library 
The work has reached the point where 
unlimited 
furnished 
pictures 


service. 
the library is able to give practically 
book 
o each 
‘ulated 
It is confidently 
will be a 


service; one or more 


several 


magazines 


school; hundred 


ecir- 
and 80 and 
expected 
unit in the 


One 


music educational 
that 


service for 


records. 
Inyo 

elementary 
} 


school is a ranch of the 


very 


soon 


schools. high 


brary. 


Kern County Free Library claims to be 
ing the 78 schools affiliated, 
And a brief 


done and 


“unlimited service.” 
recital of what has actually been 
regularly and with the 
would justify the claim; 
with the schools, 
unabridged or desk 


done, for 
seem to 


schools 


buy- 


repairing and depositing 


ps and globes; furnishing 


onaries; supplementary 


books in any num- 


needed; children’s cyclopedia; a_ periodical 


cription records; loan 


stereographs, I sic 
for home _ reading; 


65,000 


stereopticon slides, 
library has 
ervice to the 


{§ community 


volumes, and is giving 
through 
total 


which 


people of the 
branches and 


county 
78 schools a 
of 126 


distributing 
proud. 


points, a record of 


to be 
was estab- 
March, 1914 


member of its 


The Kings County Free Library 
hed in 1912 but it was not till 
i school became a 

30, 1916 


the second 


every school in the 
County in the 
cent of 
be supplied, 
supplementary 


100 per membership. 


school may according to its 


witl texts, general reading, 


magazines each, pictures, maps, globes, 


and phonograph records Once a year at 


the librarian 
borrowed 


visits each school to inspect 


material and to into its 


nquire 


In publicity devices the 
iry is resourceful. 


Siskiyou County Free 
Bulletins and programs 
and book-lists, keep the 


c apprised of the resources available. One 


library readings 
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circular had 30 books for teachers; as many 
music 


on 
on games and entertainments. on handi- 
another announced an evening of 
ing from California authors; a list of 
of interest to The 
one of the 


crafts; read- 
books 


ranchers, etc. 
County’s institutions 


Library is 


The San Benito County Free Library holds the 
unique record of beginning 
the 34 elementary schools a branch of the li- 
brary. It is that one effort 
reference and supplemeniary 
interest in 
tendency to 


work with each of 


said year's shows 
an increased use of 


books, a renewed books for 


turn to the 
information. In turn the 
school in rural communities as a 
center for adult 


general 


reading and a 


library 
for needed library 
uses the dis- 
tributing reading. It 
each school with certain magazines and a weekly 


paper as an aid in 


supplies 


Americanization. 


The San Bernardino County Free Library is 
three old, but 
cooperating elementary 

index is kept of 
ment, boys, girls and foreigners 
problems. 
upon 


> 


years serves 72 school 


buildings 
school districts. 
school,—enroll- 


and any special 


in 61 

card each 
texts are supplied 
stereographs to 
and history 


Supplementary 
request, re-enforce geo- 
mounted pictures 
pictures of California 
nature 


graphy 


for art 


teaching, 
appreciation, birds 
to supplement the study, dictionaries 
from the fourth ! 


globes In the 


grade up, maps, charts and 
Americanization eff 


library has 


orts of teach- 


rs the been ff constant service. 


Many schools and communities are far from any 
center; but the aim is to eliminate the 


sense 
of educational isolation, and bring to them all 
that any 
benefit. the 


extension 


the library 
} 


advantages neighborhoods 


ave For their University corre- 
spondence and 


courses aré fostered 


Miss 


ind reference books for them are provided 


Caroline S. Waters is the librarian 
evident the 


cooperation of Library, Teachers, 


In Tehama County tlere is 
hearty : 


Superintendent and public 
inty Free place in teacl 
tings and tr tee i tes On Sat 

Library is practically turned over to the 

and book inspections, 

The far-out school has the most careful 


rs for conferences 


con- 
sideration, and, because of its isolation, deserves 
all it can get To the 
the best book 
a share in the 
state-wide ec 


general besides 
extended 


complete, 


reader, 
there is 
enthusiasm ( our 


service possible, 


operative library service. 


Every School in Trinity County belongs to the 
library system, and rec from the 


books and peri 


eives 
Library all of its 
conditions 


under which the library and 


ols get together are trving Traveling 
miles to one 
davs to visit four 
make 
mixed 


and 


»~hback 50 


school: 
acover 2¢.)} let 
even scnoolis 


families home visiting necessary. 


life of adventure and 
manifold 
Nature Study 


troduced by the County 


service, of grateful 
The work of the 


League has 


Interest needs 


California been in- 
Library, an annual 
being held for the best 


observations of natural 


con- 
test among the schools 
newspaper paragraph on 


h 


phenomena The Library is undertaking a very 


important ork for schools 
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Library Notes from Plumas County are so sug- 
gestive of a large and helpful service that 

only prevents 
only four schools 
affiliated 
mentary 






































stereoscopes, 

magazines,—current 
popular mechanics, 
If the school owns a phono 
records are sent by the library as needed. 
admirable 
and exchanging 
as school children are 
exchange. 











instruction 



































receiving, 





returning 











furnished 
Librarian, 








Says the 
I visit the 




















of fresh 





material 








teacher and 








training 
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progress of the race.” 














Rather exceptional among the counties of Cal- 
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Connected with the Tulare County 


grammar 
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addition, supplied 








supplementary 
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geography. 





For the use of the elementary schools Pasa- 
dena has, with approximately 6,000 pupils, 
more than 30,000 supplementary readers; nearly 
8,000 volumes in the library; 460 phonographic 
records, 1700 stereographs; supplies from the 
collection being delivered to each school weekly. 
To all this there was added the distribution 
of 5,000 books to schools for the use of 
teachers. 


In California, an apportionment of not to 
exceed 80c per pupil of average daily attend- 
ance may be made to elementary schools in 
cities for school libraries. In rural districts, 
not less than five nor more than ten percent of 
the County school fund annually apportioned to 
the district; not to exceed $50.00 in the ag- 


gregate. 


Notice has been taken in one of our ex- 
changes of a movement to “standardize school 
libraries”. This would seem to be contrary to 
the generally accepted current purpose to fit 
the instruction and the tools to the needs of 
each particular school, and the class of pupils 
to be influenced. There is no more need of 
standardized discipline, or standardized prog- 
grams. Let the schools have more books, and 
a greater variety of books, and books suitable 
to diverse school and neighborhood needs, but 
not the same set of works for all the schools 


LIBRARY FURNISHING 

Concerning library accommodations aside 
from books, California High School Libraries 
have done little, There are few specially con- 
structed buildings or rooms and yet fewer 
schools equipped with standard furniture and 
fixtures. The Polytechnic High School of Pasa- 
dena and a few other schools, possibly are 
equipped with modern technical furniture,— 
catalogue cards and cases, trays, drawers and 
exhibit cases, charging systems, comfortable 
tables and chairs for the reading room, maga- 
zine racks, clipping and pamphlet files and 
storage, etc. Most libraries of large schools, 
even get along with selected furniture and im- 
provised rooms. In every such school, there 
should be convenient to the librarian a class 
or lecture room, in which students, all students, 
may have as a required part of their school 
work, systematic instruction on the purposes of 
the high school library in the secondary course 
and for the effective use of the public library, 
the college collection and for both study and 
research, 


There has come to the News No. 1 of Vol- 
ume III. Budlcong News “published by, and in 
the interest of better English for the pupils 
of Budlong Ave, School’ Los Angeles. It is a 
well-edited newsy four-page sheet, with excel- 
lent portraits of the two new Assistant Super- 
intendents and appreciative notices of them; 
also a print of Mr. James Miller Guinn, for 
nearly 50 years an active resident of Los 
Angeles, and long a member of the City Board 
of Education. To the very last, at the age of 
84,” he kept up his good work,—a dauntless 




































soldier, an able educator, an efficient public ser- 
vant and an honored private citizen. The notice 
of Mr. Guinn was written by a B.8 boy. Every 
one of the 12 columns has something in it 
that is worth reading and, scarcely less com- 
mendable, it was issued from the school’s print 


shop. 


The ‘“‘News” has had frequent occasion to men- 


tion and quote from the Oregon Teachers’ 


Monthly. For 20 years Mr. Charles H. Jones 
was its editor and manager. The paper had 
become a power for progress in. the state, 


second only to the personal influence of the 
man. His death in March resulted in the pro- 
motion of Mrs. Jones to the _ position. The 
‘News” offers greetings and assurance of confi- 
dence to Mrs. Jones for her managing and ed- 
torial ability. 


KINDERGARTEN HELPS 
Under the caption Kindergarten Helps for 
Parents, the National Kindergarten Assocation 
s sending out manifolded typed bulletins, that 
should prove helpful to not only teachers and 
ndergarteners but mothers also stories to 
be told, hand craft occupations, suggestions on 


family discipline and child conduct, etc. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR WOMEN URGED 


‘A vital factor n world life today s the 





higher education of women. After completing 


igh school courses, a college education for a 
young woman is the best course I can recom- 
end It fits her to take up her duties with 
1 mature mind, a bette judgment, and raises 


the standard of women in home, business and 


social life.’—Dr. Aurelia Reinhart. 


It is planned to constitute, at an early date 


1emorial, or possibly more than one memorial 

to the late Professor Henry Morse Stephens 
rst it is proposed to erect the H Morse 
Stephens Hall, on the Campus; a student build- 
to house the student publications, student 
inizations, alumni offices, restaurant, as- 
embly accommodations, committe rooms, etc, 
iveling fellowships, also are in contempla- 
on. \ permanent me! orial committee has been 
imed of Regents, faculty members, distin 


alumni, and students. 








California teachers, with our simple system 
of certificating, will be interested in knowing 
at in New York State provision is made for 
6 kinds of general certificates and 14 called 
pecial From Normal school preparation there 
ire training class certificates, training school, 
temporary normal and normal diploma. For 
High School teachers, there are, College grad- 
iate limited, college graduate professional pro- 
visional, college graduate permanent, college 
raduate life, and “equivalent” certificates. The 
special certificates run the gamut from kinder- 


garten to state superintendent Nine of them 
ire valid anywhere in the state in the cor- 
responding grade ef school One feature of 


the certificate law is that qualifications are 
fixed for district (of the rank of our county) 
Superintendents, and it is hoped that California 


ay in the near future copy its provisions. 
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After three years of compulsory military 
training for all boys under eighteen years of 
age—whether in school or not—New York State 
is apparently ready to abandon the experi- 
ment A “reconstruction commission” appointed 
by the Governor, reporting that the benefits 
expected “might be secured in fuller measure 
in more direct physical training.” 


Any one who is interested in the occupational 
direction and training of women would be prof- 
ited by a study of the Simmons College (Bos- 
ton) documents of its courses and purposes. It 
is explicitly a vocational college for women, 
a school of applied knowledge for both home 
making and wage earning. The organization 
comprises eight schools,—household economics, 
secretarial studies, library science, reneral 
science, social work, industrial teaching, store 
service and health nursing. 


“The five great needs of the schools: longer 
terms, better-prepared and better-paid teachers; 
more helpful supervision, better buildings and 
equipment, and an adequate compulsory school 
ttendance law.” So said Dr. William H. Allen, 
of the Institute for Public Service, New York 


City It was said of the educational situa- 
tion in Virginia: But in what state are these 
tt the great needs? 


AS CHIEF SULLIVAN PUTS IT. 


We received from Chief Sullivan the Bulletin 


the Census, Compulsory, and Child Welfare 


He writes to a board of education 

‘We advise you that the fact must not be 
overlooked that the compulsory education law 
was enacted solely in the interests of the child 
ind not the parent. The child is physically 
ompetent to attend school, and the misfortunes 
that may have come to the family cannot be 


saddled over on this child, to deprive her of her 


right to schooling under the law The father’s 
troubles are his own, and not the girl’s Further- 
more, anothe fact should he borne 3 mind 


it is, that the state under the law takes 








the child over for education during the school 





ours of the day, and during these hour she 
belongs to the state and not to the parent. 
Therefore, the parent must get on without the 
services of the child precisely as the parent 
would have to get on without her services if 
the parent never had such a child, especially 
during the school hours of the day.—From 
School Bulletin. 

Capt. Delbert Brunton notice of whose re- 
turn from a year’s service abroad was noted in 
the May issue, has accepted the principalship 
of the Orange High School, at a salary of 
$3,000. It is a familiar field with only added 
responsibilities for which he is admirably 


equipped, 


























































































































































































































Records that are made 
for the use of the Schools 


With an intimate knowledge of the needs of the gq 
schools the Victor Talking Machine Company has 
studied deeply that it might offer an infinite variety 
of service to the Educators of the country by furnish- 
ing material especially adapted tothe various needs and 
developing mental, emotional, and physical activities 
of the pupil. Every Victor Record for school use is 
carefully made and specially selected. For instance: 


Why use “Sellenger’s Round” for a Maypole Dance? 

The Maypole Dance comes down to us as an 
ancient English custom dating back to the time of the 
Druids, by whom it was used as a religious ceremony 
invoking a blessing on the sowing and planting of the 
summer crops. Sellenger’s Round was old in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth and was arranged for her by Play- 
ford for her Virginal. Every figure of the dance has a 


significance. 
Victor Record 18010. 


Why do we hear a chorus of women’s voices in 
“You Spotted Snakes”? 


For the best of reasons. ‘The song was sung by 
Queen Titania’s fairy handmaidens dancing about her 
woodland couch, soothing her with a lullaby 
and asking safety from encroachments by the 
denizens of the forest. 

Victor Record 55060. 


Fully possible only with the Victor in the 
Schools. 
Write for a copy of “‘Graded List’? which 
descr.bes the Victor Educational Records. 
For full information, write 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victrola XXV, $90 
specially manufactured 
for use 





Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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| NOTES AND COMMENT 


SUMMER SESSIONS. County and is 


now in point of service Dean of 
Through some oversight, as inexplicable as the State 


Corps. 
are certain other occasional editorial slips, the It has just been learned that 


since January 
mention of two California School Summer Ses- 16 it has 


been Capt. Louis D. Roncovieri and 
our hearty congratulations to San 
Francisco’s genial superintendent of 
by way of correcting the blunder. having such a son. Capt. Roncovieri’s service 
The University of Southern California, as for with Field Hospital No. 13, has been a most 
several years past, maintains a six weeks’ honorable one and advancing with the 16th 
term, June 30 to August 8, in its main build- Infantry of the “Fighting First’, of the regular 
ings, University avenue and Thirty-fifth street army, was through the most perilous experiences, 
Los Angeles. In addition to a majority of its carried well beyond the Rhine. Now as a part 
Army of Occupation he is stationed 
neighborhood of Coblentz. Of the 
division’, it has been said that it well 
and universities within the state. Besices in- its 
struction offered in the regular academic de- in 


sions was omitted from the Summer Session here are 


Directory in May. Space is gladly given here schools at 


regular faculty, more than a score of visiting of the in 
professors and lecturers and teachers are listed the “First 
representing a half dozen states, and schools I deserves 
numerical designation, being “First to arrive 
France; first to be placed in a fighting 


sector: 
partments strong courses are programmed in first to fire 


a shot at the Germans; first to 
education and in sociology of special moment attack; first to conduct a raid, and first to be 
to teachers. raided; first to capture prisoners; first to 
casualties, and first to inflict them.” 

gardening is offered. The course will consist Mr. J. A. C. Chandler for 
of class and laboratory work and include simple 


suffer 
For teachers, a course in School and home 


ten years superin- 
tendent of schools of Richmond, Virginia under 
experiments with soils and plants, practice in whom the recent industrial and educational 
seed sowing, irrigation, cultivation, transplant- surveys of the city were made, and by whose 
such notable progress has 
The work will be in charge of Mr. Palmer and achieved in the 


ng, making cuttings, potting, spraying, et¢ management been 
city schools, has been elected 
Mr. Graves of the Agricultural Department, Los Superintendent of City Schools of Newark, New 


succession to Dr. Adison B. Poland. 
The A-to-Zed School, Berkeley, is a unique Portland, Oregon’s new school 
school of small classes with a strong cvaching is Prof. William D. Fuller, of the 


Angeles city schools. Jersey, in 


superintendent 
University of 


q 


P 
preparing students for any college or uni- 
versity The summer session opens June 2nd, 
and fills in the time before the opening of the 
fall term August 18th. The 


lepartment, but maintaining a strong course, 


work includes not 
IN THE 


only elementary and high school studies but 


university subjects if wanted. It is destened 
however, primarily “to do for those in prepar 
We will gladly demonstrate the 


atory and grammar grades what the university 
summer school does for students of more ai- 
vanced standing” Address G P. Mancheste 
2401 Channing way, Berkeley. 

Professor P. G. Holden, Director of the Agr 
ultural Extension Department, International 
Harvester Company, will personally conduct a 


Victrola in any school. Phone, write 
or call at any of our stores 


week’s training for superintendents and teachers 


Special School Model, $85.00 
Other Models, $25.00 to $400 


in the Rotation Plan for Vitalizing the Teaching 

of Agriculture, from August 4th to 9th. If 

you plan to attend, send your application early 

as the number must be limited and the en- Easy Terms 

rollment will be made up from the first appli- . 

cations received There will be no charge for * 

the week's training, but if your application lta 

s accepted, come prepared to work. Bring Sherman KG a XS Go 

along hammer, saw, square and working clothes 9 YY, e 
The Toulumne County Teachers’ Institute was a4 

held at Sonora on May 7th, 8th and 9th. Among PIANOS PIANOLAS 

\ : cokeiatiie a venictaieh as iraciia . irate Kearny and Sutter Sts......San F i 

he instructors and subjects were the following: y rancisco 
: “ tpt sh va a a a : oe ae on Fourteenth and Clay Sts. ... Oakland 
A New Course of Study”, Supt. . 2 ilson Ninth and J Sts. Sacramento 

of Berkeley; ‘Music’, Miss Frances A. Wright, 325 E. Main St. Stockton 

Director of Music, Los Angeles State Normal J and Merced Sts. Fresno 

ass . Mitaete Sete ; “ug » Mite 190-192 South First St. 
chool; Mark Twain’, and Some Modern Sixth and Morrison Sts. 

Third Avenue at Pine. 

Supt. G. P. Morgan has completed thirty years 928-30 Broadway 


in the County Superintendency of Tuolumne nh 808-810 Sprague Ave..... - 
Soo 
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Authors Worth Knowing”, W G Hartranft 














AN APPRECIATIVE LETTER 


on 


“A GUIDE TO GOOD READING” 


——no 






The Jacob Tome Institute, 
Port Deposit, Maryland, 
April 20, 1918 








erican Book Company, 


r 





| 
| 7 . . 
| 100 Washington Square, 











jraded supplementary reading have proved most helpful in our 
“ary The books therein listed form an ideal small school- 















aS 5 Merde Oe ’ asap . a hee 7 » wa seas . oplatemeee " 
We have found our collection of the various editions of 


ry, Biography, Nature, and Geography invaluable as a 















: | 
VeW ) Orr \ } 

temen. 

Ui} c <i glad to tell you how We appreciate the little 

ooklet, ““A Guide to Good Reading’. Its suggestions for 








leal for the child’s use—at once entertaining and instructive 


nless willfully mutilated, the binding remains intact in 
hite of constant handling, and as a mender of wornout library 


rabiltty 


Very truly yours, | 


source of up-to-date ready reference for children of all ages. 
The children, themselve unerringly select the American Book 
mpany copies, recognizing their desirability in the clear | 
rint, the text, and the generally attractive arrangement 
ls hildren’s librarian, I desire to endorse these books _ | 
00 I have often wished for a library composed entirely of 
1 lmerican Book Company books, the binding of which spells | 
ADELINE COULSON, 


Washington Hall Library 





We should be pleased to send you without charge a copy of 
| “A Guide to Good Reading”. Just drop us a card or a letter. 
| 







NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


D. J. Sullivan, C. C. Van Liew L. E. Armstrong 
121 Second Street, San Francisco 113 Stimson Building, Los Angeles 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


& 
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Maine It is not known whether Supt. Fuller 
s a western man temporarily caught in the 








east, or an eastern man imported as new blood 
to our Pacific life. But here is a western wel- 
come to our fraternity. 

As suggestive of the stimulating opportunities 
offered by the California State Library School 
for librarians, here is the record of extra of- 
“The Poetry of the 
Provines of the Modesto 
Futernick of San Fran- 
“Methods and Materials” in library 
book-binding (illustrated by 


ferings for one month: 
War’, by Cornelia D, 
County Library; B. B 
cisco, on 
samples); “Art 
Books for first purchase in a County Library; 
ind a tour through the State Printing Office 

In the Los Angeles Public Library also, 
nteresting lectures have been recently given 
the work of the Carnegie Library by Bertha T 


Randall, and the St 





Louis Public Library by 





Gladys Spear Case; Mr. Perry on the “Adminis- 





tration of Large Libraries;” the work of smaller 





libraries, Long Beach, Pomona, Alhambra, et 
From the State Department of Education, Wis- 


I £ de to 





onsin, as been issue a teacher- 











entitled “Library Lessons for High 


Schoo As Supt. Cary says Trail 


leave school with a taste for good 






reading which is likely to function throughout 


life is a very portant phase of education 


In villages and towns and in a number of 


ies in all parts of the country, free public 





libraries are being uilt or projected as 










emorials to the soldiers of their localities, a 
vvement in every way commendable, combin- 
zood sense and sentiment having abiding 


nifeance 


The University of Nevada summer session has 
hanged the date slightly, announcing it now 













Ss ine 23 to August 2 State Supt. Will C 
Wood of California is to be the principal 
lecturer and the training and service of sec- 
yndary teachers are to receive consideration. 
The recent legislature made an appropriation 


$100,000.00 for a teacher training building 


nd provided for additions to the University 


staff for the professional work Nevada seems 





to be embarking upon a new era in the train- 







of teachers 


Missouri has just closed an interesting and 


ery comprehensive and critical survey of her 





ne-room country schools By the request of 









Governor Gardner, the State Superintendent of 
Publie Schools, in co-operation with educational 
rencies, carried out the official recommendation 
lts of the survey have been published 
artment in conjunction with 


it masterf 


] 
I t 


inspirer of teachers and stimulat- 
Prof. P. G. Holden of 


International Harvester Company. The re- 


l 






ducational publicist, 






ort issues from the state office under the title 
Schools for Missouri”. There 


own Missouri's rank in education, as com- 


Better Country 
} 







Ss s 


pared with the State’s interest in economic mat- 





ters; her rank among the States with reference 





Oo expenditures for education; her rank in sal- 





iries and length of school terms; a comparison 

Missouri city and rural educational provi- 
ons; the condition of rural school buildings 
ind equipments; and the 








proposed improvements, 
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“No Sharpening” 


‘VENUS 


Everpointed 
PENCIL 819 


HIS convenient VENUS 
Holder (849) holding 
the smooth, even, lasting 
VENUS lead, absolutely 
immune from grit, makes 
a wonderful pencil for writ- 


ing or retouching: always 


full length. 


849. Helder, any degree, $.35 each 


842. Refill leads, any degree, $.60 
per box of six. 


No. 849 Holder, made 
in 16 degrees, 5B to 
9H, For each degree 
of lead there is a cor- 
responding holder—16 
in all. 


oa 


Eo 


Coto 


839. Pocket HB Degree, $.25 each 


857. Refill leads, for 839---HB de- 

gree only - $.50 per dozen 
Wo. 839 is a short pen- 
cil, handy for the vest 
pocket or shopping 
baz. Never needs 
sharpening and is al- 
ways ready. 





Tien ws oaieea 


ey 


at) 


Vakers also of the famous 
Venus Drawing Pencils 


L/ degrees 


American Lead Pencil Co. 


219 Fifth Ave, Dept. B, 
New York 


———aaSaat 
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NUMBER STORIES OF LONG AGO 


Who ever supposed there were stories about 


numbers? We never heard of such a thing be- 


fore, did you? There are storybooks galore 


about travel, and history, and animals, and 


what not; but a storybook about numbers! 


how can anything as interesting as a story, a 


real story, be connected with the prosaic 


figures which children study every day of their 
school lives and use every day thereafter? 


Now, for the first time, the wonder tale is 


told of how the young world laboriously 


learned to count and how, centuries later, it 


learned to add, to and 


subtract, to multiply, 
to divide. 


The 


and 


numbers is the 
Wu 


Dragon; of 


story of story of Ching 


Chang and from the Land of the 
Yellow 
the Tigris and Euphrates; of Menes and Ahmes 
banks of the Nile; of 


Titus from the 


An-am and Lugal from 


from the Hippias from 
Hills of 


and 


Greece and Seven 


Rome; of Gupta, Mohammed, Gerbert, 


begins with the 
little 
played with his 


Yu. His 


and Two. 


the rest. It storv of Ching, 


a_ barbaric skins, who 
Mount 
One 
laggard 
this! 
Nile, 
must be ad- 


leopard 
turtles at the 


figure in 
foot of 
computations confined to 


How 
pupil 


were 
superior the most 


arithmetic will feel on reading 


Menes, 


could 


who lived on the banks of the 


count to four, which it 


mitted was a distinct gain over Ching’s simple 
reckoning. Then, as the centuries passed, folk 
one hand, 
that all 


used to still better advant- 


learned to count on the fingers of 
until the 


ten fingers could be 


great discovery was made 


age. And so it is to this very day that most of 


he world counts by tens 


But all this is only the beginning of the story 


of numbers. There is the story of Lugal im- 


pressing his figures in clay with a pointed stick. 


There is the story of Ahmes scribbling on 


papyrus—Ahmes who wrote a book on mathe- 


the oldest 
now existing in the 
As for the story of Titus 
today will want to prove for themselves what 


matics when he grew to be a man, 


book on numbers world. 


well, boys and girls 


he proved to his chum long, long ago in old 
Rome, that half of nine is four! 

learned to multiply is the 
Cuthbert, 
“scratch method” of division was 
Frac- 


years to 


How the world 


Leonard, and and Johann. 


How the old 


story of 


replaced by our own is Filippo’s story. 


tions go back nearly four thousand 
in the temple by the 
plus % for 3%. And 


it was only a scant three hundred years ago 


Ahmes 
Nile could only write % 


the time when 


that Simon of Bruges first wrestled with deci- 


mal fractions. 


There is also the absorbing story of how 


in the course of no less than twenty cen- 


turies our own numbers slowly assumed their 


present form, and how our modern adding 


machine grew up in the course of several 


from the Roman abacus and 


pan. 


But the best fun of all is 


hundred years 
the Chinese suan 
when the boys of 
Long Ago gather about the fire in the house 
of logs on the edge of the forest. There we 
see Ching’s magic square, the clever tricks that 
Gerbert and Hippias and Filippo played with 
numbers, and the fascinating puzzles and prob- 


Old World 


set their eager young minds to work. 


lems on which the children of the 


So here is a storybook—the storv of how 


numbers grew as the world grew. It’s a story- 
book unlike all other storybooks. Its facts are 


correct. Its relation to daily school life is 


close. Its illustrations, both in color and in 
black 
It is 
intermediate and upper-grammar grades. 
The Wentworth—Smith—Shiels’ 


3ooks 1-8 are being found by California teach- 


and white, are exceptionally beautiful. 


intended for supplementary reading in 


Arithmetics, 
ers exceedingly helpful in putting their pupils 


over the top in work. 
They supplement where the State Arithmetics 


their number 


need supplementing. 


NUMBER STORIES OF LONG AGO 


Professor of 


cloth, 


>. 
IZ mo, 


GINN AND 
20 Second Street ‘ 


By DAVID EUGENE SMITH 
Mathematics in Teachers College, 


Columbia University 


136 pages, illustrated with 8 colored inserts, $0.48 


COMPANY, Publishers 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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the 
the 
curricula 
50 


especially in introduction of community 
the rotation 
years, And all 
the stimu- 
survey 

Every 
profited 
information 
County 
W. 


Schools, 


interests into schools and 


plan of for successive 


of 


school 


this in pages. It 
of the 
published 


would 


is one most 


reports 


lating 


that 


program 


has been 


California 
ot 


price 


rural teacher be 
it. There 
But if teachers 
write to 


tendent 


study 
to 
Superintendents 


by a 
is no given as 
or 
Uel 
Public 
Prot. PF. G 


copies may 


will 
State Superin- 
Jefferson City, Mis 

Holden, Harvester Bldg., 
doubtless 


Hon. 
of 
or 


Lamkin, 


souri; 


Chicago, be had. 


Kewaunee Equipment 
general among 
In 


certainly 


laboratories 
the Paci- 
workmanship 


for 


use schools 


throughout 
material, 
the com- 
The Kewaunee Book, sent on request, 
the oft 


Kewaunee Kewaunee, 


Coast. 

finish it 
mendation, 
will 


fic desis 


ign, 


and merits highest 


help solve laboratory problems 
Mfg. Co., 
for 
Brothers & 


San 


your 
school. Address 
Wis the 
Nevada—Hey wood 
pany, 737 Howard 
Dr. 
for 


or distributors California and 
Wakefield Coim- 
street, Francisco. 
Fisher is forehanded 
the High School 
meeting July. The 


issue, 


in his 
Teachers’ 
program 


promises 


preparation 
Association 
in published else- 
this 


profitable 


where in scholarly 
The general 
after-the-war educational 
former of the “News” 
made of a for a divided 
both Los Angeles 
suggestion of Southern 
the 
will 
July 


papers 


and conferences topic 


is, very naturally, 
In a 


was 


problems. number 


mention plan 


in 


ses- 
sion,—holding meetings 
At the 
members, 
the 
University, 
the 


and Berkeley. 
California 
abandoned, and 
at the 


with 


however, 


session 


plan 
held 
in 


was 
be 


8-11, 


as 
usual con- 


nection Summer 


Through the French High Commission, France 
has arranged to send to the High School of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 35 young 
American This 
to be the movement 
send many students to 
and not lead to an 
students between two countries. 


Session 


Commerce, 
for 
prove 


women business training. 


of a 


such 


may 
that 
this 


beginning 

more 
unlikely, 

the 


may 
country; 
of 


exchange 


The following resolution 
mitted to, and adopted by the Board 
intendents of Greater New York: 

‘That the of Superintendents 
quested to appoint a special 
associate and five district 
report upon 
organizing 
six-year 


was recently sub- 


of Super- 
Board bere 
of 
superintendents 
the desirability 
our the 
elementary, a_ three-year 
intermediate, and a three-year high school group- 


three 
to 
and 


committee 
investigate and 


advisability of schools on 


basis of a 


ing. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company of Jersey 
City, N. J. manufacturers of lead pencils, 
ons, silica-graphite paint, crucibles, 
and graphite automobile lubri- 
the their 
from Arch 
of the Finance Building, 
Philadelphia. 


cray- 
erasers, 
graphite greases 
have announced 
Philadelphia 
t 801 


to 


cants, removal of 
office 


802 


sales 1020 streei, 


and 
Square, 


rooms 


South Penn 


The Department of School Patrons, of the Na- 
tional Education 
in the organization, in 
Affiliated with it are five national 

The General Federation of 


become a 
the 
organizations, 
Clubs, 


Association, has 


power and schools. 


Women’s 


Say you saw it in the 


g& YOUR INTERESTS 


ARE 
OUR INTERESTS 


Tell us 
lems by 
our Art 
partment. 
keen desire 
you. Are you having 
difficulty in securing 
your materials? We 
will be glad to give 
you the names of 
dealers who can sup- 
ply you. 


your prob- 
addressing 
Service De- 
It is our 
to help 


ue WL 


FOR EDUCATIONAL COLOR 
Th mae 


oo 


ASN FW 


Are you doing real blackboard 
work? Do know what the 
grade teacher can achieve by the 
use of White and Colored Chalk? 


you 


Tyee 


Burrvr sy 


Send us your and we 
gladly mail 
brochure 
Teacher 
Blackboard 
cents 

Colored 


illustrated. 


name will 
you an _ interesting 
on “What the Average 
May Accomplish 
Drawing”. 
include a 
Lecturers’ 


in 
fifty 
of 


For 


bo: 


we 


Squares 


as 


Yours to Serve 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St. 
NEW YORK. 
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The New High School List includes the following: 


English 
Knowles’ Oral 


and 


English. 


Gerrish Cunningham’s Practical 


lish 


Eng- 

Composition. 

Allen’s Review of English Grammar. 

Sandwick 3acon’s High School Word 
Book. 

Duncan, 


and 


3eck and Graves’ Prose Speci- 
mens. 

Spencer’s News Writing. 

Patriotic Prose. 
Rhetoric. 


Bowman’s Essays for College English. 


Long’s American 

Slater’s Freshman 

Lockwood’s The Freshman and His College. 

Bowman’s The Promise of Country Life. 

Crawshaw’s The Making of English Liter- 
ature. 

Campbell and Rice’s A Book of Narratives. 


Latin 
Gildersleeve and Lodge’s Latin Composition. 

Lease’s Livy. 

Moulton’s Introductory Latin. 


Towle and Jenks’ Caesar’s Gallic War. 


Italian 


Bowen’s Italian Reader. 
French 
Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar. 
Fraser and Squair’s Shorter French Course. 
Armand’s Grammaire Elementarie. 
Chapuzet and Daniels’ Mes Premiers Pas. 
Martin Russell’s At West Point. 


Bruce’s Lectures Faciles. 


and 


Bruno’s Le la France. 


Voyage de M. 


Tour de 
Labiche et Martin’s Le 
Perrichon. 

France. 


Pattou’s Causeries en 


Fontaine’s En France. 


Moffett’s 
Grandgent’s Selections for French Compo- 


Recits Historiques. 


sition. 


Spanish 
Marion and Garennes’ Lengua Castellana. 
Hills and Ford’s A First Spanish Course. 
Hills and Ford’s A Spanish Grammar. 
3ransby’s Spanish Reader. 

Nelson’s Spanish American Reader. 

Whittem and Andrade’s Spanish Commer- 
cial Correspondence. 

Waxman’s A Trip to South America. 

Hill’s and 


Stories. 


Reinhardt’s Short 


Spanish 
History 
Webster’s Ancient History. 
Webster’s Early European History. 


Mathematics 
Wells’ Algebra for Secondary Schools. 
Wells’ Advanced Course in Algebra. 
Wells and Hart’s First Year Algebra. 
Wells and _  Hart’s 
Algebra. 


Second Course in 
Wells and Hart’s Geometry. 

Wells’ Complete Trigonometry. 

Fite’s College Algebra. 

Bauer and Brooke’s Trigonometry. 
Dooley’s Vocational Mathematics. 

Dooley’s Vocational Mathematics for Girls. 
Osborne’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 


Economics 
Johnson’s Introduction to Economics. 


Science 
Eihuff’s General Science. 
Allen and Gilbert’s Textbook in Botany. 
Walters’ Principles of Health Control. 
Arey, Bryant, Clendenin and Morrey’s Phy- 
siography. 
Coleman’s Textbook of Physics. 
Newell’s General Chemistry. 
Newell’s Inorganic Chemistry for Colleges. 


Business English 
Buhlig’s Business English. 
Buhlig’s First Year English. 


D. C. HEATH © COMPANY 


565 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


New York 


Boston 


Chicago 
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The Association of 
Council of Jewish 
ciation of College 
Mothers and 

maintains five 


Collegiate 
Women, 


Alumnae, The 
The Southern Asso- 
Women and the Congress of 
Parent Teacher Associations. It 
standing committees.—Vocational 
Outside Activities, Rural 
Health and School Revenue. 3esides its 
annual meetings in conjunction with other N. 
EK. A. bodies, it has issued special bulletins and 
made elaborate studies,—as on 
child employment, 


school 


Supervision, Schools, 


School 


vocational 
health 
revenues, etc. 


guid- 
charts and 
The School 
Patrons make up one of the most active working 
divisions of the national organization. 

“Books are the that 
without without 
and anger, clothes or 
approach they are not asleep; if 
them, they conceal no- 
thing; if you mistake them they never grumble; 
if you are ignorant they cannot 


ance and 
pamphlets, 


masters 
ferrules, 
without 
them 


instruct us 
rods and hard words 
money. If you 
investi- 


gating, you interrogate 


laugh at you.” 

‘ Bishop of Durham. 
“Knowledge is of two kinds: we know a sub- 
ct ourselves, or we find 
Boswell. 
Hotel, 
effected an 
teachers’ organizations of 


the Bay Communities, under the name of “The 
State rs 


know where we can 


information 


At a 


Ss. F 


upon it.” 
meeting held at the St. 
Saturday, May 3, 


iffliation of classroon 


Francis 


there was 


Association of Classroom Teachers’ Clubs 


and with the expressed purpose of the ‘foster- 
of co-operative effort among the 
fsanizations in the 


California.” 


federated 
interest of the Schoo! of 


Mrs. Grace Hillyard, Berkeley, was 


1ade chairman. 
Every superintendent and supervisor of 


work 


shop 


should have on his desk a copy of the 


annon catalog It lists everything for the 
p, steel sl i vood shop, 


foundry 


drafting 


room, mine of 


pages are a 


1ation. Some 6 pages of 


f special mechan- 


formation mal i an especially worth 


booK for constant 


reference A copy may 


ired by writing to H. Channon Company, 


Institute was 


h a rich and 

ver-full program. Prof. 
of Southern California 
Mrs. Kluegel had 


ted Cross. 


message Among 

interesting numbers on the program 

port by Dr. J. Harold Williams on “A Sur- 

; ide County Schools.” Dr. Williams 
ot the 


State School 


was 


Research Department of the 


What has come to be known as 


ational Bill is the Smit 


“The Educa- 
-Towner Bill 
introduced at the 


revised 
opening of the 
and with 
Education 
Teach- 


Labor. 


ind will be 
sixty-sixth Congress, at the request 
he united support of the National 
Association, the American 
rs anc the American Federation of 
r} distributed to 
\. E. A. and to others 
ill in revised 
ion “Why a Department 
“Why Federal Aid to the 
“No entertainment is so cheap as reading, nor 
ny pleasure so lasting.’—Lady Montague. 


Federation of 
ere s being members of the 
interested a copy of the 
form, and answers to the ques- 
(not a bureau),” 


States?” 


and 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE GREGG 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


# EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


New York San Francisco 


Boston Chicago 

Introduction to Economics, by Graham 
A. Laing, A. M., Instructor in 
nomics and History, 
California. 

A complete and 
economic 
with our 


K.co- 
University of 


modern 
extensively 
system, in- 


vivid picture of 
organization. Deals 
present-day banking 
cluding a thorough treatment of the Fed- 
eral reserve Act of 1913; foreign trade; 
theories of value and exchange; and 
nomic conditions growing out of the 
Not a made-over college textbook, but 
written especially for high school pupils 
in language that they can understand. While 
the course is elementary, it is at the same 
time comprehensive, and lays a_ thorough 
foundation for the college course. Bound 
in cloth, 400 pages. Ready May 15. 


eco- 
war. 


Walsh’s Business Arithmetic, 
H. Walsh, Associate Superint 
of Schools, New City; 


of the Walsh Series 
Even your girls will like this book be- 
cause it deals with real, living problems. 
Problems of the home, the farm, the store, 
the factory, the wage earner, the profes- 
sional man, of interest alike t irls and 
boys,—all treated in a way that will catch 
and hold interest. Teaches the fundamental 
principles of accounts and | 
formal study of bookkeeping. 
ning, to end the business way is empha- 
sized. Teaches the student to change his 
motto from “Slow but Sure” to “Quick and 
Accurate.” Vitalize your arithmetic  in- 
struction by using this book next Se 


ber. Attractively and _ substantially 
l 504 pages. 


\ sins 
1. OrK 


Arithmetic 


prep res r the 
i 


From begin- 


ptem- 


yund 


cloth 


Edward 
Associate Pt 
inistration, 
of Wisconsin; author of 
Business Letters”, and “New 
ction Methods.” 


Hall 


ssor 


Constructive Dictation, by 
; iner, A. M.. 


- A } 
usiness Adn 





Univers- 
‘E fiect- 
Col- 


Mr. Gardner’s latest production will 


the approval of every teacher who believes 


meet 
in the idea of a closer correlation 
advanced shorthand and 
pondence instruction. 
shorthand is aware of the tremendous in- 
fluence dictation has upon the English of 
the student. Mr. Gardner has le his 
book an educational force instead of a 
mere collection of dictation material with- 
out rhyme or reason. The book teaches 
business English along with the acquirement 
of skill in the technique of shorthand writ- 
ing. It is a pioneer book—sure to ac- 
complish results. 376 bound in cloth, 
illustrated. 


of the 
business corres 
Every teacher of 


1 : 


pages, 


Send for complete list of new publications. 
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HOLDEN 
Book Covers 


stand up every day in the 
school year 


under constant handling, soiling and hard 
wear the weakening effects of rain, snow, 
mud, grease and perspiring hands. 


saving from being discarded. 


from being sold at a sacrifice second hand. 


Books from being rebound at a cost far in excess 


of their value. 


WHY? 


Because they are made of a fiber of great tensile strength; 
meshed to withstand abrasion; made water proof and 
weather proof; as strong at the end of the year as at the 
beginning. 


FIBER such as is used in Holden Covers is like 
THREAD. 


WOODPULDP such as is used in cheap covers is like 
SAWDUST. 


One stands no end of wear; the other gives way 
under the first hard usage. 


WESTERN DEPOSITORY 
cCMILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


20 Second St. - - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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It was in 1841, only, 
plain-speaking 
day when a 
a part of 
lows!” 


that the 
Carlyle 
library 
town as 
towns 


clear-visioned, 
“Sighed for the 
should be as much 
Her Majesty’s Gal- 
have not the gallows: 
but several of them have not the libraries either. 

In the Nation, of April 26, appears an ex- 
tended and appreciative notice of the death and 
the teaching career of the late 
Morse Stephens. He is characterized as 
iting “in perfection, 
tinction prodigious 


Thomas 
people's 

every 

California 


Professor Henry 
exhib- 
intellectual 
capacity for work’; as 
teacher, no 


exceptional 
and 

rare 
of ill-digested 
of unsuitable 


dis- 


being “a mechanical purveyor 
distributor 
human interest, his 
capacity for friendship, his scholarly habits, the 
literary effectiveness of his and the 
brilliancy of his noted as 
producing a 

Racine, 


courses in 


learning, no 
tasks.” His 


heedless 


English, 
conversation are all 


unique personality 


Wisconsin, Public Schools 
English and citizenship in 
naturalization. 
Candidates, and 


maintain 
prepara- 
nearly 500 
completion of the work, 
diploma, under the State 
Seal, and be formally and officially recommended 
to the courts, as “A man qualified to 
citizen of the United States.” 
Wanted—A male teacher of Mechanical 
ing. He must be a man who has had 
tical experience in either architectural or shop 
drafting Married man _ preferred. There will 
be two evenings work in night school. Total 
salary will be approximately $2,000. Address 
San Mateo Union High School, San Mateo, Cal. 
Mr. J. A. Cranston, who has been City Super- 
ntendent of Ana for the past 
thirteen unanimously re- 
term of four 
greatly improved 
Superintendent 
Ana is to be 
iis services for 
At the 
Principals 


tion for Here are 
upon 


each will receive a 


become a 


Draw- 
some prac- 


Schools at Santa 
years, has 
elected by the board for a 
The have 
the Supervision of 


Santa 


just been 
years. 
under 
Cranston, and 
congratulated on 
another term 


schools been 


retaining 


recent 
held at 
recommended 
High” by 


f 


Convention of 
Catalina, Commissioner A. C., 
‘That Year at 
Gollomb as an 
Work 
boy's story 

Frincipal Maurice H. Rowell 
ampaign for a 
s well 


High 


School 
Olney Lincoln 
excellent 
and at the 


Joseph book 


or Americanization same 


time a good 


reports that a 
Martinez 
eall an 

This 


building as 


new high 
way At is 


school for 
under proposed to 
bond 

entirely for a 
tract for the 
and paid for 


election for a $100,900.00 issue. 


will be 
the ten-acre 


amount used 


high school 
last 
The Stockton High School has 
ntensive 


grounds 


was bought year. 


inaugurated an 
Commercial post-graduate 
students 
seniors and 
that fifteen 
At the opening of the 
rolled By the 


Course for 
academic The course is open only to 
anticipated 
might take the 
term fifty 
close of the 
practically the 


equipped for 


post-graduates, It was 


students course 
students en- 
present 
will be 
secretarial positions 
developed under the guid- 
Ridenour, Vice-Principal and 
Department of the 


school 
year, entire 


business or 


class well 


This course has been 
ance of E H 
Director of the 
High 


The following extract 
Coddington from Lieut. 


Red Cross, 


Commercial 


Stockton School 


from a letter to 


John C. 


R. W 
Epperson: of 


The American throws some interest- 


i The Intelligence of 


School Children 


By Lewis M. TerMAN. Professor of Educa 
tion, Leland Stanford Junior University. 
This book is written for the rank 

and file of teachers, school supervisors, 

and normal-school students. Its purpose 
is to illustrate the large individual differ- 
ences in original endowment which exist 
among school children, and to show thi 
practical bearing of these differences upon 
the everyday problems of classroom man- 
agement and school administration. In press 


Public Education in the 
United States 


3y ELttwoop P. Cuspperey, Professor of Ed- 
ucation, Leland Stanford Junior University. 
A study and interpretation of 
ican educational history with particu- 
lar emphasis on setting forth the present 
day problems in American education inthe 
light of their past development. It is a 
very readable book, and the author has 
caught the spirit of progress’ evident 
throughout the history of American educa- 
tion. The history of education is taught 
practically everywhere in colleges. This book 
will be successful because of the wave of 
enthusiasm for a new treatment of a neces- 
sary subject. Fully illustrated. 
$1.80. Inpress 
The above are in the Riverside Textbooks 
in Education series. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
278 Post St. 
Boston San Francisco Chicago . 
G fad 
& = 


Another World’s Record | 
for Speed and Accuracy 


Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


World’s 


Accuracy in 


Amer- 


A new Record for Speed 


Shorthand writing 
1919, by Herman 
Isaac Pitman, writer, at an 
official competition of the Isaac 
Shorthand Writers’ Association. Mr. 
Stich took court testimony dictated at 
the rate of 300 words a minute for five 
consecutive minutes and transcribed the 
only two immaterial 
establishes a new World’s 
of 99.9%. 


and 
was 
made on January 18, 
J. Stich and 


Pitman 


same with 


errors. 


Record 


ry 


This 
for Accuracy 
In the Stenographer’s writ- 
ers under 21 years of age, Joseph van 
Gelder, in the 160 words a 
tation made a 
100% 


Class for 


minute dic- 
Accuracy of 
new World’s 
Record for a writer of his experience. 


record for 


thus establishing a 


These records again establish 
the unquestionable superiority of 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 


Write for a copy 
Proven Success,” 


of “The System of 
and a “Sample Lesson.” 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West Forty-Fifth St. NEW YORE 
OO ee te ee 
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BRADLEY’S BOOK SHELF 
INCLUDES 


Story Books, Song Books, Books of Games and Dances, Basket Work, 
Clay Modeling, Design and Ornament, Freehand and Mechanical 
Drawing, Metal Work, Handicraft and Primary Manual Work. 


For the Children’s Hour.............$1.50 The Way of Clay Bye oe ae 
Mother Goose Songs.................... 60 Design, Clark eanbeeee $1.25 
Decoration of School and Home, 2.00 

Rhythmic Action Plays and Mechanical Drawing and _ prac- 
Dances svessewees-s 1.80 tical Drafting seo. ae 
Hlow to make baskets _ 1.00 Primary Manual Work Nae 1.50 


Complete list of books mailed upon request. Special 


discount to librarians. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


San Francisco 


ON THE CALIFORNIA LIST 


SMITH’S 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


By J. RUSSELL SMITH 


Professor of Industry in the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
of the University of Pennsylvania. viii+-554 pp. of text. 12mo. $1.52. 


It deals extensively and lucidly with the future possible development 
of industry and commerce. This is the feature of the book which keeps 
it vitally in touch with the spirit of the times and makes it particularly 
valuable as a basal text in commercial geogr: aphy. 
It provides the students with an understanding of the underlying con- 
ditions which affect the everyday life of men; and these conditions are 
of the past, the present, and the future. In other words, it helps in 
preparing boys and girls to understand and to enter business life. It 
trains hana to look ahe: ad. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street 571 Market St. 2451 Prairie Avenue 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


‘ 
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ing side lights on conditions in Warsaw, Poland: 

“We are right in the center of things here. 
Poland is the only European country actively 
at war at present and the social and political 
unrest here gives one the sensation of sitting 
volcano. Poverty, death 
every hand con- 
sidering the enormous 
every where. We case in the palace 
now. By the way, the R. C. personnel is 
fering no hardships to speak of. We 


on a sorrow, 


and we 


sickness, 
little, 
Typhus is raging 


are on can do so 
need. 
have a 

suf- 


have a 


palace with thirty-five servants put at our 
disposal by a Polish Prince and have motor 
cars, military guards and all the rest. I had 
tea with Mme. Paderewski last week and at 
the President’s Palace last night. The nobility 
and society have made a big fuss over th 


Americans,” 

W. S. Smyth, Treasurer of D. C 
recently spent several 
annual visit to 
Smyth has charge of the Heath 
the Western states, 

Now that vacation is coming, 


Heath & Co., 
days in San Franc 


the Heath Agencies. Mr. 


isco 


on his 


interests in 


many concrete 


floors in school buildings will need attention 
Lapidolith will make your concrete floors dust- 
proof and wearproof. Testimonials, sample 
flask and Lapidolized concrete slab will be 
mailed you by addressing L. Sonneborn Sons 
Inc., Department 42, 264 Pearl street, New York 
City, or Pacific Electric Building, Los Angele 


Summer session courses in Agriculture will be 


given from June 30 to August 9 by the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, Davis, Los 
Angeles and Riverside. The courses at the 


University farm, 


ment Station, 


Davis, and the 
Riverside, are 


Citrus 
designed to 


Experi- 
prepare 


teachers 


and prospective teachers of vocational 
agriculture in California high schools to meet 
the special requirements of the State Board of 


Education, 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN MUSIC. 


The Department of Music of the University of 
‘alifornia Extension Division this week is is- 
ling an announcement of the services it offers 
the committees of the State for the organiza- 
tion and development of their musical resources 
» individuals, as well, it affords the benefits 


of a musical education, 


The Department of Mus sends out represen- 
tatives to aid | by personal supervision and 
ivice, in the organization of community sing- 
ing, choral training, and the like Through it, 
leaders for community choruses, and for choral 
training may be secured. In the same way 
ocal amateur organizations may engage con- 


ctors of ore and band 
given on the 


iation of 


hestral music. 


Lectures are history 
and 

appropriate 
may be 
making 


and art of 


isic, apprec how to listen 


music, 
with 
lectures 

California 


to music—illustrated 


These 


musical 
elections. 


heard by 
proper 


any 


Ommunity in arrange- 


ents, Artists in both vocal and instrumental 
isic give concerts and lecture recitals. This 
roup includes singers, ianists, violin cellists, 
nall orchestras, and players in ensemble music. 


The Department of Music acts as an exchange 
’r musical information, and from time to time 
nds out lists of printed materials dealing 
th music At all times it is ready to give 
idvice and aid in meeting musical problems 
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-  Doesn’t everything in 

- English Composition fail 
without these? 





= We refer to— 
3 1. Accurate Spelling 
2. Correct Punctuation 
3 3. Knowledge of Sentence Structure. 


There is no alchemy in 


WARD'S SENTENCE AND THEME 


5 With Punctuation Leaves 
: But there is an orderly plan to guide first 
= year English pupils through an interesting 
= course that will develop thoroughness in 
= these fundamentals. 
Each September brings you face to face 
with the same old problem. Now is the time 
to decide to place the right textbook in 


your pt upils’ hands. 
iggest SENTENCE AND THEME to your 
gh school principal or order through your 


deales before leaving for your summer va- 

cation. 

Adopted by SAN FRANCISCO for all First 

Year High School pupils and twenty-tww 
22) other California Cities. 


‘SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Publishers of the Lake English Series 
623-33 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
8-12 East 34th St., New York 


BOOKS for LIBRARIES 
selection of recent publications that 


A will be found of value for vacation 
reading and study. 


For Teachers 


Jordan: Democracy and World Re- 
lations. 
Cather: Educating by Story-Telling. 


Mahoney: Standards in English. 
Types of Children’s Litera- 
ture. 

The Teaching of Spelling. 


Barnes: 
Tidyman 


For Pupils 


Mulets: Sunshine Lands of Europe. 

Fabre: Insect Adventures. 

Monroe-Miller: The American Spirit. 

Moseley: Trees, Stars, and Birds. 

Ferguson: A Child’s Book of the 
Teeth. 


lress 


add 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


For description and prices 


el j 


saw it in the Sierra Educational 


News 
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Just Published 


VERGIL’S AENEID 


By H. E. BURTON, Ph.D., 

Dartmouth College 
A VERGIL WHICH Is DIFFERENT because it is in line with those 
forces which, as a result of the war, are now governing educational 
reconstruction,—because it is free from outworn theories, because 


it combines scholarship with insight into needs and limitations of 
the immature mind. 


Unusual Features 







\ sight reading section including extracts from other Latin poems. 

Notes which are pointed, live, abounding in interest, and free from 
superfluous scholarship. 

vocabulary reduced to its simplest terms—containing only those 
meanings which apply to the text. 


\ 







Illustrations and maps of unusual beauty and interest. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 











EVERY PUBLIC AND SCHOOL LIBRARY 
SHOULD HAVE 


“THE WOODWORKERS LIBRARY” 


Three Admirable Volumes 
By William Noyes 
HANDWORK IN wooD.—A comprehensive treatise, covering logging, saw-mill- 



















ing, seasoning and measuring, hand tools, wood fastenings, equipment and care of 
the sho yp, the common joints, types of wood structures, principles of joinery, and 
wood n ishing ua idate $2.25 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION IN WOOD.—A puerts full of charm and distinc- 
tion, illustrating a series of projects together with information regarding tools and 


processes for midiine Abundantly and beautifully illustrated.......... Savarese .-.-1.75 
WOOD AND FOREST.—Treats of wood, distribution of American forests, life of 
the forest, enemies of the forest, destruction, conservation and uses of the forest, 
with a key to the common woods. Describes 67 principal — of wood, with 
maps, drawings, photographs, ete. a $3.50 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
SCHOOL OF TRADES—Bennett. \ proposed plan as prepared for and presented 
to the city of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil ; : 50 Cents 
SHOP PROBLEMS (On Tracing Paper) Nos. 5 and 6—Siepert Each, 35 Cents 
FURNITURE UPHOLSTERY FOR a eT ee \ manual for teachers 


ind Stadlerits ‘On: PACHUCA! OMOISTO LING 5c gcc occas ecrapeedesacch eee ies ...1n Press. 
PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING—Seaman. A practical 
manual for student use. ........1n Press. 
BLUE PRINTING—Friese.. 2 denaccckly PRESS. 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS : : : Peoria, IIlInois 


a 
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that may arise in community development and a 
welcomes letters from any person in the State 


who is interested in such problems. “_ —_ 
Instruction is offered by teachers of the voice, S e = to- e 
piano, organ, violincello, and instruments of 
the orchestra, instruction being either individual 


or in classes of three. Musical theory, harmony, Summer School 


counterpoint, form and composition are taught OPENS JUNE 2ND TO 15TH AND 
n lecture courses. These subjects, as well as CONTINUES TEN WEEKES. 
the history of music, are also taught in cor- 
























































Intensive Work in all High School and 








respondence courses, Such correspond 




































































































































































ience Grammar Grade Branches. Rapid Progress 
courses may be taken up at any time for students of Unusual Ability and a 
an , : : Thorough Grounding or Review for those 
The personnel he Extension Department r = : we 4 
5 mine: OF tm ; Extensior “= sg who have fallen behind. Classes so ar- 
of Music is made up of men and women who ranged that, by restricting the Number of 
are of recognized standing in their respective Subjects taken, a Full Semesters Work 
} . ° . ‘ i > he y > i > ; . »} 7 
fields Several of them are members of the can be completed in the lines chosen 
; . : . ‘ hd THE -to-ZED SU sR S ooL 
department of music faculty of the University THE A to ZED SUMMER SCHO oI 
ae ee ; 7 also offers special review courses 
of California All have had a thorough experi- covering matriculation subjects 
ence in teaching Mr, Julian R. Waybur, in for the University of California 
charge of the department, has invited communi- = COACHING DEPARTMENT 
es eee Oe a , 7 
cations from people throughout California who ffers individual instruction in all 
high school and grammar _ grade 
are interested in music. 











subjects. 
The De Vry Projector seems to fit the needs THE REGULAR FALL TERM 
ff schools desiring ¢ isable portable on of the A-to-Zed School opens Au- 
- poner’ h wane portant amas san gust. 18th for both high school and 

















































































































































picture apparatus. If interested, write for grammar grade students. Our Gradu- 
The New Way” a complete descriptive catalog ates are admitted to the University 
to The Atlas Educational Film Co., 821 Market of California without examinatior 
street, San Francisco. Small Classes — Individual Instruction 
: s Supervised Study. 

On May Sth, a Community Victory Jubilee ‘ircular of Information Sent on Request 
was given in Geyserville, under the joint 

° . + . . , . ad 
Union High School District and the Victory e oe e € 00 
Loan Committee of the district The musical 2401 Channing iy, Berkeley, Cal. 
features were under the direction of Oliver E 2 
Irons, principal of the High School ft. ra 








AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHEES 
The Educational Journ: s the official orgar 


of the Principals’ club and the High Schoo! PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ndteek woman Wiad wee ee ke METHODS 
published weekly throughout the school year 

The issu F ¢ Jan 27th contains a proposed N Ww Edi . 

ill on Tenure for Teachers, and a frank senti- e ition 
ment of the aims of the American Federation Made 
f Teachers, affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor In California, unions have Authorities. 

veen formed in Sacramento, Visalia, Vallejo, and This is the only complete professional 


San Francisco help that has ever been prepared for 


1e exclusive use of teachers daily, 
EDUCATION AS GENERAL AND SPECIFIC the exclusive use of teacher Dail) 
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by the Nation’s Greatest Educators 
and the Best Known Teaching 





















































































































































The grentest pertl te GGiei eer edusbiten ia veekly and monthly lesson plans, to- 
w exposed is the progressive reduction and gether with methods, plans, devices and 
deterioration of general education the birth- material, ae. furnished for every. grade 
right of every American youth, through the from the Kin dergarten to and nclud- 
ntolerant encroachments of the so-called “prac- ing the eighth. This work is especially 
cal” studies. The demand that everyone should helpful ent superintendents when Rcsheardl 
ive a good chance to be trained to make a lining their courses of study. Every 
ne is just fut so lone as “the life is grade teacher and supervisor should 
more than the meat,” so long will making a have access to this indispensable help. 








\d life be greater than making a living Man WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 
innot live without bread, but “man shall not BROCHURE 




















ve by bread alone.” Jn request, we will be glad to send our 
Dean Andrew F. West, Princeton University. hirty-six page brochure’ containing 

















specimen lessons, type studies and 
sautiful color plates from the 


: : itself 
egislation for promoting education a _ recital 


the Acts and Bills of the last ten years SCHOOL METHODS 


suld be astonishing. The Morrill land-grant 


t had passed a generation before: tn 1912 COMPANY, Inc. 


me the Smith-Lever bill providing for demon- 104 South Michigan Ave. ‘ Chicago 
stration and farm agents, nearly 10,000 of them G. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


To any who have not followed congressional 
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Superintendents, Teachers, All Educators 


Attending the N. E. A., June 29 to July 5 


We extend to you a personal invitation to stop off in Chicago on your way to 
or from Milwaukee and visit the Agricultural Extension Department of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, sixth floor, Grant Park Building, 624 South Michigan 
Avenue. 

We will show you the ROTATION PLAN FOR VITALIZING THE ‘ACH- 
ING OF AGRICULTURE IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 

You will see how it works; what it does for the Pupils, the Teachers, the 
Community. 

The Rotation Plan has been such a great success in 200 schools in Missouri 
that it has attracted nation-wide attention and is to be introduced into South Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas. Teachers using the Rotation Plan have had salary 
increases of from $10 to $40 a month. 

ei A. E. Winship, Editor of the Journal of Education, Boston, says: 
> Rotation Plan is the bigge st idea in education since the time of 
Hor race Mann. It is destined to vitalize our entire educaltonal system.” 

We offer help to every educator, in whatever line he may be interested. 

We will take pleasure in showing you our Lecture Charts, Lantern Slides, and Moving 
Picture films, covering a wide range of subjects, and in explaining our plan for loaning 
these to any one 

You will see our stencils for use in the Rotation Plan, and learn how to make your 
own charts. 

You will become familiar with our Visual Method of Instruction 

We will take pleasure in showing you our pictures of Birds, Insects, Live Stock, 
Poultry, ete., prepared especially for schools. 

You will be interested in our large number of booklets and other literature on Agri- 
culture, Live Stock, Home Economics, Sanitation, ete., particularly adapted for supple- 
mentary reading 

We will endeavor to make your visit pleasant and profitable. We want to help you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Agricultural Extension Department 
P. G. Holden, Director 
CHICAGO 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


All-Steel -- Everlasting 
Equipment at a Minimum 
Cost Embodying 
Maximum Efficiency 


SLIDES - RINGS COASTERS - HORSES 
PARALLELS - STRIDES SEE-SAWS - BUCKS 
BARS - LADDERS Send for catalog and prices. OCEAN WAVES 


Is Essential to the Welfare of Your School Children 
| 


MERRY-GO-ROUNDS 


- 
a ff C.F. Weber & Co. SWINGS 
i ' 985 Market Street BASKET BALL 
Tih SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
222-224 S. Los Angeles St. 
fi ‘ Xe LOS ANGELES, Cal. 
| 524 West Washington St. 
PHOENIX, Arizona 
100 W. Commercial Row 
RENO, Nevada 


ar 
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1,000,000 farmers 
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now organized to co-operate fq 
wit them and federal grants that, in a few — ————— 
vears, will amount to $5,000,000 annually; the Y E li P ¥ 
bill for idustrial extension work providing for t is ssentia In oster 
1 subsidy of $7,000,000 annually; the vocational W k U P | 
rehabilitation of soldiers (25,000 are already or to se roper 
oe 
eaping its benefits); the vocational rehabilita- Mediums 
on of persons disabled in industry, (estimated 1 - 
750,000 such cases annually), which is yet to ‘ : 
We stock the following colors for 

be acted upon; funds for Americanization edu- : ’ ; 

Me ah e 5 Poster Art and Illustrations: 
catiolr industrial experiment stations among 
the States; and the proposed National Depart ‘ é empera in J Des 

: Z ? empera in tubes 

nt of KEducatior appropriating $100,000,000., 

es : “8 , S ents lempera in tubes 
Before a dollar of these a rent ater can be Ui cali Met ia tubes and jens 
sed, it must me matched by a dollar provided DeV Sho Card colors in jars 
within the States Readers will agree that this Ruhl Spectrum Poster Colo» 
s a wonderful program. i say 





A course for kindergarten and grade teachers tangte Colors im jars. 
drawing, painting and industrial art conducted Write these 
M Botts under the auspices of the Milton 0) stock of drawing supp ian aad a 
Bradley Company will be given in connection 4 terials ic t! Best in the West. 
v the Rionido Sun ier School of Art from 
June 30 t August 9 \ll students enrolling Se : ; 
sida! enneaae” a privileged to enroll in this Now that the War tension is over, 
sic ait ae 4 Giver eiciereidaiak” ol we would like to assist you in the 
the Milton Bra Coinnau  Sae tale Geis selection of pictures for your school- 
tion address Rionido Summer School of Art. rooms. We will keep art up and 
Drawer B, 1200, 3d av e, San Francisco price down. 
In the eight years si! the Yolo County Free e 
Sindy Wie aesaubialeall: wil: bee date a Sanborn, Vail & Co., 
the districts and on school have becom 557 to 563 MARKET ST.., 
l rt of the system, [They have access to San Francisco, Cal. 
? a ] } 









18, more tl 





them, with a 









Mrs. Sabra Greenhalgh, 


we 


re 









Amador County S 
successful institute eld 
Among the instructors 
Henshall, State Library 
Superintendent Job Wok 
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cal 


edur 
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Say 


. 


you 


hools 


saw 


Opposite Sutter and Sansome 
I 


rary. Since Sept 
ee ee FOR EVERY NEED 
oO oT Zo ‘¢ } 
nate apaeesiiali OF THE ARTIST 
la unusually 
ete Bie: 2am For sharp contrasts, for gradu- 
a “alin tein atin tones, fe v lues and de- 
cerita: ‘S\anvikd: tate tails—for every use of the artist, 
Jr. and Miss Wini- | ‘there 1s a 
State Supervisor of 


































Teachers of Agriculture, especially those in 

trus fruit producing districts of the state 
will be interested to ow that Dr. John Eliot * s 2)" 
( t, Professor of Citriculture in the University 4 DORADI 

California, who has been acting as Farm The leads in every degree are 
Advisor for Los Angeles ‘ounty for the last smo th yr i t ] ess. responsiv S. 
ear and a half, as a war emergency position, strong, firm, economical in use— 
returns to his former duties June first. He will and absolutely reliable in the 
conduct two courses, one on Citrus Fruits and uniformity of the grading. Made 

ther on Semi-tropical fruits, at the Uni- in 17 degrees from 9H (hardest) 
versity of California Summer Sessions at Los to 6B (softest). 

\ngeles. Instructors write for free full 
Glenn County, under the aggressive leader- length samples, stating degrees 
of County Superintendent S. M. Chaney, still you want and dealer’s name 

Is in school house construction. Lake Dis- 7 ‘ 
ct has just completed a new 3-room concrete Made in Jersey City, N. 1 = by the 
ding at a cost of $15,000. On March 25th, J O S E P H D I X O N 
is were opened for a new high school build- } 
for Hamilton City at an estimated cost of a CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
$ 000 During the coming vacation period | Established 
ddern rural school buildings will be erected y D N 1827 D N 
Murdock, McIntosh and Ord Districts. “The Tease 7 tonne Teast /tenan 
ost modern school building is none too good 
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THAT NEW “SERVICE SERIES” ON PRINTING 
By THE AD MAN 


LEDERER, STREET & ZEUS CO., BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
































EREWITH we have a specimen page, for a School Annual, which 
demonstrates the advisability of not crowding the reading text; 
a larger type-face is used than in our advertisement last month. 
Wide margins, too, add greatly to the rich effect of a printed page.. 
The illustration shown below an engraver terms a “zinc etching.” 
The process by which the “cut” is made allows for reproduction in black 
and white only. Lights and shadows fall away entirely. A zinc etching 
can be made of any line drawing, printed page, written page, signature, 
etc. Engravers prefer to make reproductions from black and white copy. 
PROOFREADING AND PROOFREADERS’ MARKS: The training of the eye 
to notice at a glance a typographical error is one of the first requirements. 
To get the practice it is a splendid idea to buy an “Extra” from some 
newsboy and while reading the news.also check the mistakes with a pencil. 
As a rule quite a few typographical errors creep into the columns of any 
“Extra” owing to the speed with which it has to be “railroaded” (without 
proper, or any, proofreading) to the ever-ready and waiting presses. 


THE CORRECT USE OF PROOFREADERS’ MARKS 































1. MARKS OF PUNCTUATION. Jt 
ECIMEN > ‘ORRECTE -ROOFLSHER 
he peat Sine ‘shite SPECIMEN OF A CORRECTED PROOF/SHEET. ® 
- I 
© P ~ e Acce Ellipsis ; al. . 
; Ser ol sa >. o ; siihee “ee ~~ fa | THE CKOWNING OF PETRABCH Cathe 
: ; 9 i = : “ | { - —-= 
2 , ~ A nflex Tild a / . : 
~ 1 end os te —_— aide O/ 6. cafe. aN othing can be sceived more affecting or noble thang d 
Ir gati eee ee bell j : 
: F “ E o t Double Dagger that ceremony. The superb palaces and aad porticos by wv Pe 
§ Sectior A , 
Cpt > a 7. oe ict olled th 1 , . 
c 2 Airs A ; Parallel Roam. which had rolled the ivory chariots of Marius and Caesar as 
+ q -aragrapl ; 
. ; “ => Quotation Mar! t -'s ae Dy had long rrouldered into dust. The laureied fasces, the 
Apostr f ) wae = 
Hypher Brace ~~ *, Asteris Z ae golden eagles, the shouting Legions, the captives, and the 
rp F xplanat the various purposes for which these marks or points are re vere i od - . a a 
D - : TI te of interrogation is said by Bilderdijk te [ [ pict i cities we indeed wanting to his victorious 7 TO 4 7 
PROOF READERS’ MARKS ? cession. The sceptre had passed away from Rome. But aw é 
= she still getained the(influence) mightier) of an intellectual 
a or» L. @ ) ele. o take t r expunge - Nensationnanat 
, ¢ - . ies: _ x mp d wi 0’ 0 fy he By 
5 ail aor i letter empire, and was now to con‘2r the-preudes reward of an ated 
+ A space, or space, as between words, letters, or lines sface Cot lor intellectual; triumph. Tol the mo who| had, extended of 
—~or > Less 1 ” n words or letters. - 
Lo Car . left or to the right. the do™inic n of her ancient language — who had erected the 
O FE aK i — . 
w 8 of philosophy and tion e haun 
mE ate a letter, word aracter that is sunk below the proper level ——— trophie F ”“ i imagination infthe haunte (. ~ 
w Sink i a letter, word, or character that is raised above the proper level cofilives of ignorance and ferocity, whose captions we re the hearta of vi 
{ 8 : m f 2 b met rally beyond the reat ee 
. ee ee eg admiring nations/ enchained by the influence of his °°"% 
~ | a quadrat or space which improperly appears. ’ nace as.” _ 
/ Z, 
x, to a broken or imperfect type whose spoils were the freasures of ancient genius — the —Siom 
{ I a j th eginni faline; also, make a new paragraph Sed a A 
\ } 
= or/// or %\\ Straighten (a crooked line or lines). WA \Y/ ee Cay offered the( glorious) gat iad )rite ot her @. f- 
- - asad ng, ligature, or single character; thus, @,#@ (i. ¢., print #, fl gratitude. > 
Make 2 new graph - 4 f 
— Put ita’ also, change according to the mark im the. margin, as from Italic to a gq ( Amid the ruined monuments of ancient, anj/the infant of 
Roman, or Roman to Italic ~ 


i 


A 
/ erections of m@dern art, he who had restgfed the brokers o/ 


“link between thetwo ages of human Giilization wascrowned 9 


: Wl 


Po 
. Restore or retain words which havé beem crossed out; ste¢ being usually written in 


the margir “ 


with the wreath which ri hag Aeserved from the moderns 





The other marks are self-explanatory ; but tne following abbreviations, used in a 


correcting proof shee require explanation : — ment, — ‘rom the ancients who x 

wf. Wrong font used when a character is of a wrong size or style. oO 

fr. Transpose A ‘ > 

l.c. Lower case; that is, put in small, or common, letters a word or letter that has been oronation so august witnessed by westmin- Cah. 
printed in capitals or small capitals. 1 

8. cCaps., OT Put in small capitals. 


— 


Qu., Qu., or? Query; Is this right ? 


— 
ouwl,s.c. Words are omitted, or are wanting, sce copy. « Cresoued fron oleoucely and decay 
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for the boys and girls of Glenn Cunty,” says 
Superintendent Chaney. 





With the rapid growth of consolidated school 
districts of California and other 


states, the need of a 


Pacific Coast 
comfortable, sanitary, 
reasonably-priced school car for the transporta- 
tion of pupils has become an important question 
in school administration. The Wayne School 
Cars fit all requirements. A special catalogus 
descriptive of the Wayne cars will be sent 
on request of C. F. Weber & Co., 985 Market 
street, San Francisco. 








The teachers of the Watsonville City schools 
have unanimously offered one evening’s' ser- 
vice per week for Americanization work. Under 
the leadership of John A. Daly the work has 
been organized and classes in three grades of 


_ 


English, in citizenship and in music are reg- 
ularly conducted The Slavonians and Japan- 
ese are the principal nationailties taking advan- 


tage of the work, 


Bulletin No. 47, 1918, Bureau of Education, 
deals with Secondary Education, organization, 
curricula, relative to colleges, teachers and prin- 


cipals, 


extension of high school services, etc. 
It is a very Suggestive exhibit and copies may 
be had at 10c a copy from the Superintendent 


of Documents, Office, 


Government Printing 
Washington, D. C. 


There has been received a copy of “The Ser- 
vice’, a mimeographed paper of the Porter- 
ville High School An accompanying note says: 
“It is issued monthly by the English classes 
for former students of the school, who are 
somewhere in military service’. The names 
of 31 are given who have been honorably dis- 
charged Town and school notes like “letters 
from home”, letters from the boys abroad, 
school personals, athletics and entertainments 


are all included. 


The Bacon Method has been translated into 
Hindu An edition of five hundred (500) charts 


thousand (5,000) 


printed in Allahabad, India. 


— 


publications have been sent to Ginn and 


primers has beer 


Sample copies of 


‘ompany of Boston who are the publishers of 
The Bacon Method This Method has _ at- 
tracted a great deal of attention in India and 
s also used extensively by the schools in China 
where English is taught, all of which shows 
hat the United States is in the front rank, 
the matter of school books. 
Mrs. Agnes Ray of the California State Board 
of Education gave the Commencement Address 
at the graduation exercises of The California 
School of Arts and Crafts in the 
Hall of the 
of May 22d. Mrs. Ray gave a most inter- 


Assembly) 
school in Berkeley on the ever 
esting summary of the progress of Drawing 
ind Art in the public schools in California. She 
aid a deserved compliment to the forward- 
ooking work of the school, 

A report of University extension lecture ser- 
rice from the Berkeley headquarters shows in 
ine months, since July 1st, 1918, 82 lectures by 
21 speakers. They covered towns and cities 
from Chico to San Diego. Plans have been 
ormed for Le Conte Memorial Lectures to be 
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MEDART 
Medal Tests for 


Playground Contests 





A more general us« f public - 
grounds is. stimulated by competitive 
games and athletic contests. They do as 


much toward holding the interest of chil- 
dren in playground activities as swings, 
A keener interest 
can be developed in these games and 
athletic events by awarding medals for 
efficiency and prowess 


Medart Medals 


of gold, silver and bronze 


slides and see-Ssaws. 


Cal awarded to chil- 
lren using MEDART play- 
ground equipment and we 
have prepared a set of 
tests which will answer 
general requirements. or 
which can be modified to 
meet any special condition. 


Write for Catalog “W” 


It tells all about the Medart Medal 
Svstem. It also lists a complete line of 
playground apparatus. It will be mailed 
upon request to persons 
playground work. 


an Le 





interested in 





Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Playground Apparatus 
Gymnasium Apparatus 

Steel Lockers 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Western Office 
Rialto Building, San Francisco 


oi 
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“SUMMER> SESSION 1919 


June 23 to August 2 


G@ie Teacher’s Opportunity to Study <Arts and Crafts 








at t } lé 
GC ee =a] 
| | 
| | 
: | | 
LQ | 
| | 
G ee 


2119 Attston Way 
3ERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


ARTS: Freehand Drawing, Perspective, Pen-and-Ink, Wash Draw- 
ing, Tempera and Water Color; Applied and Costume Design, Wood- 


bloc] Printing, Lettering and Poster Work, Instrumental and 
Mechanical Drawing; Constructive Design and Interior Decoration. 


prevents \Veaving, Basketry and Beadwork; Metal Work in 


pper; and Pottery. 


Piedmont Class in Landscape Painting 


Lectures: History of Art, Historic Ornament, Color Theory and 
Harmony, Poster Art and Interior Decoration. 


THE school is well-equipped, has experienced and well-trained instruc- 





| tors, and offers the greatest variety of Arts and Crafts work of any school 
| on the Pacific Coast. 
| lo givil ll nformatio ; ; 
on application F. H. Meyer, Director. 
' 4] 
| oN | 
Gi oa al = 
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given annually in the Yosemite, dealing with 
the geology, flora and fauna of the region, his- 
torical and ethnographical accounts of Yosemite 
tribes and biographical sketches of men whose 
work has been connected with the valley, as 


be Conte, Mult, ete OPPORTUNITIES 


A series of outlines showing the relation be- 
tween milk and health is now being run in F ( ll g d 
the ‘‘News” by the Walnut Grove Creamery Co. or Oo e€ e€ an 
of Oakland. These outlines will treat of 


oe so 
every phase of the milk industry. Every Univer: ity 


teacher in California should study them. Every 


outline is worthy of a wide class room use. Graduates 


In the Sacramento Schools Supt. Charles C. 
Hughes has fixed moving picture projectors in 
four school buildings. A movable projector 
is in use, which is taken from _ school to 
school (other than the four buildings with 
fixed machines) by a man specially employed CALIFORNIA 
to run films before all classes. The film is 
proving to be a valuable adjunct to the work 


of the Sacramento schools: STATE LIBRARY 


Amador County has been covered for more 
than a month with petitions, securing the names SCHOOL 
of tax-payers who favor a County free library 
The petition and request were presented to the 


Board of Supervisors, May 5th. 
The San Luis Obispo County Teachers’ Insti- i Es 
tute was held the week of April 28-May 1 September I 7? IQgIlo 


Amo} the instructors was Dr. Silas Evans, 
President of Occidental College, whose address June IZ, I@20 
attracted an audience of the local public as well . 

the teachers 


At an election recently held in the Wilson 
s ol district, Sutter county, bonds were voted 


for a new school building, in the amount of TRAINING IN 
$10,000 The building is to } : a i ; 


be ready for occu- 


pancy by the opening of the Fall term. ALL PHASE S 
The “Service Ads” now being run in the OF LIBRARY 


News by the Lederer, Street & Zeus Co., are ‘i ™ 
general interest An extra edition of W ORK 
tH sent free on request, has been 

re is a partial list of annuals and 
school printing and art work now in 
rms of the Berkeley print shop: William 
School, Menlo Park “Ophicleide’. To- 


: Tee ee See, ee Graduates are assured of 


University High School, Oakland, 


1b". Berkeley High School, Berkeley, splendid openings with best 
Podrida”. Anderson Union High School, . . z a 
Printing of half-tone pictures for beginning salaries. 


California School of Arts and Crafts, 


The Students’ Annual and “Sum- 
sion Catalog.” 


Apropos of the Chicago meeting, an encour- 


feature is the growing policy of Boards 


; For further information 
ation to send their Superintendents, and, 
at least one Supervisor, to the apply to 
s, at public expense. In the interest " 
schools, and their wise direction, school 


cannot afford to neglect this duty. STATE LIBRARIAN 
Information comes of the death of Hon. a -B 
than C. Schaeffer, long Superintendent of Sacramento, Cal. 
ec Instruction of Pennsylvania. As Pres- 
of the N. E. A. when it met in Los 
es, 1907, he was known on this Coast; 
in the country at large there were prob- C P| 
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The following is the fifth of Nine Teaching Outlines. They 
are intended for School Room Use in connection 
with the study of Commercial Geography 
History, Domestic Science. 


“SALT” 


“SOME QUEER LEGISLATION GOVERNING 
TRADE IN SALT” 


UV EUUPPAULEASU LALLA AOU 


At one time the production of salt was considered to be of 


VEAL LOUDNOTRNTOONENDUARNEROETONAETODERDOArETYBOUNauuOEROnODEOOTDADOOEDEYPEDEOTTOODEGO TOY NEREOGEOLOOPEDORTERTOAGLILIUSOOONTOOBOOTOMAEROESTLODTOUETO POOR INDEED PeNTOOMT ET EOUTNSERT ORTON TOOT TTOOEOO RBH TY 








greater importance than the production of munitions of war . 

_ ee ; Sima eS s «“ j - = 

[he Continental Congress in 1775 recommended that the people “promote by suffi- fz 

cient public encouragement the making of salt in their respective Colonies”. This was done. 42 
Many States offered bounties as high as two shillings a bushel for all salt made [2 

out of “sea or natural salt water in this State’. Bounties were offered also at a less [2 
rate for the first 500 bushels manufactured. z 
Nearly every State placed an embargo on salt allowing no one to take any from [2 

the State. = 
Frequently the management of the salt was given to a Committee styled the “pro- 43 

= prietors-of the salt” who seized all salt within the State paying the owners a fair price [2 
and then distributing it among the towns according to population. : 
Often vessels were sent to distant States for the purpose of procuring salt, the §2 

State assuming the risk of their capture. 5 
The salt owned by dissaffected persons (Tories) who had left it behind them 42 

£ when they fled, was often seized or confiscated with their other property. = 
=z The most serious task was to prevent captains from selling salt directly from [3 
=4 their vessels to individuals instead of to the State. . 
= In Connecticut the Selectmen had a right to seize any salt stored by “Engrossers [2 
= ind Monopolizers of the Article of Salt”. The same State tried to set up a salt works [3 
= and ordered the State furnaces to stop casting cannon long enough to make salt kettles. §3 
= But the kettles soon burned through and the whole enterprise failed. i 
= Pennsylvania tried salt works and _ failed. z 
= In 1797 New York State allowed anyone to make salt on the payment of a royalty §3 


of a few cents a bushel. 

During the Indian wars the U. S. Government reserved all salt lands for the public 
benefit. 

References and quotations from: Edwin Sparks, Chatauqua, Vol. 31, Page 382. 


LESLIE SALT 


(Best on earth or anywhere else) 











School Principals may address our office for information 
regarding Descriptive Story on Salt - Traveling 
Industrial Exhibit on Salt - Motion 
Picture Reel on the Salt Industry 


LESLIE SALT REFINING CO. 


544 Market Street San Francisco, California 


PUPAE RLU ROE 





~— 
The August issue of the “News” will contain an outline on 
“The Salt Industry of Today”. 
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ably few school officials better known. He had 
served his State in’ the Chief Educational 


Office since 1893. 


Have you noticed the “Service Advertising” 
in the “NEWS”? You'll find some pages of ads 
that (paradoxical as it may seem) are not ads 
it all! For instance, the first inside cover page 


with a monthly message to Domestic Science 
Supervisors, And likewise the pages with 
teaching outlines on salt, cereals and milk,— 


mages that are used as the basis for language 
lessons in many a class in California and else- 
where One brought re 
from 
such widely 


Columbus, 


day’s mail recently 


quests Domestic Science Supervisors in 


separated places as Schenectady, 


Denver, Phoenix and Jacksonville 
for back numbers of the “NEWS” just to get 


ome of the Calumet pages. 


The February issue of Public Libraries is a 
number and the initial page 
carries the motto “The Public Library is an 
integral part of Public Education”. It contains 
article “Adapting the Library to 
by Hanna Logasa, University 
High School, Chicago, supplemented by informa- 
tion from Michigan, New York, Illinois, Massa- 
California and a half dozen other 
towns, in both 


School L brary 


as a leading 


the Schools”, 


chusetts, 


from cities and small 


states; 
schools. The num- 


ber includes also, a most interesting and schol- 


secondary and elementary 


irly discussion of present library conditions in 
China. 


There has been considerable discussion as to 


the advisability f establishing a Junior High 
School in small school centers because of the 
lack of facilities and teaching force. These 
lifficulties have been happily met in the Corona 
school by organizing the system upon the 

3-3 plan and placing the upper grades in 
the High School building, under High School 
administration There were, in the beginning, 


some slight difficulties due to the unwillingness 
of the Senior High School to receive the young 
Junior High School as fellow 
tudents in the High School building, but this 
ybjection quickly wore away, and after nearly 


embers of the 


1 yvear the two schools are running along to- 
they did before being 
inited. This arrangement makes a very con- 


gether as smoothly as 
venient size for purposes of administration, and 
by including the 9th year in the Junior High 
organization for general 
school purposes such as athletics, social activi- 


School balances the 


ties and school government. 


The plan has proved so entirely satisfactory 
in Corona, not only to those administering the 
school, and to the school board, but to pupils 
ind parents generally, that it will be a per- 
manent arrangement until 
make it possible to separate the two schools. 
Even then they will probably be continued under 
ne principalship. The saving in equipment, 
teaching force and buildings is of considerable 
importance. In High School buildings of the 
smaller districts there is a large amount of 
unused room and apparatus. By this arrange- 
ment the building and apparatus are used to 
the maximum, and the pupils get the advantage 
f trained High School teachers. Any one situ- 
ated as was Corona will find the plan well 


additional buildings 
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PAPER TOWELS & TOULET PAPER 


©nliwon 


RECSTERED UV & PATEXT OFFKE 


makes for greater 
schools. The 
of Onliwon towels 
toilet paper saves 
money, saves health. 


efficiency in 
automatic service 
and Onliwon 
time, saves 


No levers or knobs 
¢ 


for the wet hands 
a to touch. 





The Onliwon towel is served 
automatically—so there is always 
one ready. The hand touches only 
one Onliwon towel at a time. 


= 
= 


aa 
; 
| 





Onliwon toilet paper service is 
automatic—two folded sheets of 
Onliwon paper—always ready—no 
levers or knobs. 

Let us show you how educa- 
tional institutions all over the 
country are profiting by Onliwon 
Service. Ask us to prove that 
Onliwon is the service for you. 


A. W. P. PAPER COMPANY, 
Dept. M, Albany, N. Y. 


WIWITT 
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ART WORK FOR GRADE TEACHERS 


A CLASS IN DRAWING, PAINTING AND INDUSTRIAL ART FOR KINDERGARTEN 
AND GRADE TEACHERS, BY THE MILTON BRADLEY CO. | 
Art Work, Painting and Design with Pedro J. Lemos, Lorenzo P. Latimer, John T. Lemos at 
THE RIONIDO SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART, JUNE 30th to AUGUST 9th. A School of Art 
for Teachers in the great-out-of-doors among the redwoods. Send for Booklet. 
RIONIDO SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART - (Drawer B), 1200 - Srd Ave., San Francisco 


P 
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Helps Students’ Writing--- 


Esterbrook Business and College Pen No. 453 
is fitted for all the general work of the 
student. Corrosion resisting, it retains its 
smooth writing qualities a long time. It 
always works uniformly well. The student 


is not bothered by frequent changes. 
Send 15c for a sample dozen. 


The Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
86-100 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J. 





_eneesacnronnaeihpiesenaeimnaeaeicnaniaheeenaeenainInRnnCEnignT 
TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS 
Write NOW for “The Road to Good Positions” and enrollment card. 





nis: siiiiaiataens The Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency 
Clearing House Pacific office: Portland, Oregon Wm. Ruffer, A. M., Manager, 
of the West Frank K. Welles, Mer. 326 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
9 BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY California , 
BERKELEY OFFICE LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 
2161 Shattuck Avenue., corner Center Street 516 Security Building, 510 Spring St. 


RELIABLE AND EFFICIENT 
Endorsed by University Professors, Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers 














Registration FREE — Good Teachers Constantly in Demand 
Other offices: 3oston, New York, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Memphis, Chicago, Denver, Portland. 
SEND TO ANY OFFICE FOR CIRCULARS AND REGISTRATION FORMS. 

ey a 

9 1 Cc. G. Truitt, Manager 

THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU WNagseatr’."texiks 
ORGANIZED 188% THE OLDEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN DIXIE 4 

The Acme Teachers Agency 
You are invited to use its services. It has a 1eavy demand for well qualified teachers in all 
lines of SCHOOL and COLLEGE work at highly attractive salaries 

1131 HEALY BUILDING ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Longest, largest, best service on the Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO BERKELEY LOS ANGELES 
717 Market Street 2117 Center Street 517 Brockman Bldg. 


[' PFCIA VIGT. 5 Teachers, get a better position. Try the “Bureau for Specialists."” Registers 
College Graduates exclusively (vocational teachers excepted). No grade 
school positions. Fills the better places only. Covers all States. Ask for details 
FDUCATIONAL BUREAU ZIRT. 

- d Bldg. 
THE THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY Séwven. ‘cororavs. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IN BEHALF OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL 
















OFFICIALS — We operate in All Western States— REGISTER NOW 
FRED DICK, Manager Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga. 
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worth investigating. Letters of inquiry ad- 
dressed to Principal A. E. Paine, or Irving O. 
Bragg, District Superintendent, will have prompt 
attention. Stamp should be enclosed for reply. 


Ss. C. Smith has been appointed to serve as a 
member of the Advisory Board to assist Supt. 
Wilson and the Berkeley Board of Education 
plan the school buildings to be erected from 
the big bond issue recently voted. 


Here is what one city is doing to help on 
Americanization—Oakland, California 

Classes in English for Americans of Foreign 
Descent: Clawson School, Thirty-second and 
Magnolia streets; Fremont High School, Forty- 
seventh Ave. and Foothill Blvd.; Garfield School, 
Twenty-third Ave. and E. 16th Street; Japanese 
Cong’] Church, 576 Sycamore Street; Lazear 
School, Twenty-ninth Ave. and Elmwood Street; 
Oakland High School, Twelfth and Jefferson 
Streets; Oakland Technical High School, Forty- 
fifth and Broadway; Prescott School, Ninth and 
Campbell Streets; Tompkins School, Fifth and 
Linden Streets; Vocational High School, Twelfth 
and Market Streets. 


E. V. Andres, refernce librarian of the Mich- 
gan Normal College at Ypsilanti, is the author 
of a suggestive “Graded list of library books 
for the elementary and Intermediate Schools.” 


Mrs. Siegfried Giesinar of the Cincinnati 
Americanization Committee will have charge 
of a training course for teacher of English to 
foreigners, at the coming Summer Session at 
Berkeley. The demand for such teachers in 
the cities of California is acute, and growing 


more so. 


Reports from Paris show that of Frenchmen 
who lost their lives in the war were 6,227 
prominently engaged in educational pursuits”, 
and in Paris, alone, ‘3,378 students of different 
universities and colleges, besides 350 journal- 
sts and men of letters”. This is a pathetic 
condition and contrasts strongly with the rela- 
tively small loss among our American institu- 
tions. We have cause to be thankful that our 
men met no such terrible slaughter. 


A recent act of the New Mexico legislature 
provides for the payment of transportation ex- 
penses of teacher students attending the state 
normals, coming from beyond a certain radius. 
Transportation among rural schools had been 
already provided for. 


A proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of New Mexico, contemplates the creation of 
“a board of control of four members to be 
appointed by the Governor, to have the con- 
trol of all state educational, penal and char- 
itable institutions, of whatever grade.” 


Word comes that a portion of the Fresno 
High School boys object to the military drill 
and the wearing of uniforms, and find them- 
selves supported by a ruling of the State 
Board of Education that it cannot be consid- 
ered compulsory. This feeling is not by any 
means, however, general in the school, and 
the exercise is to be continued. 
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Better positions await capable, 
forward-looking teachers who are 
ready for larger opportunities 
and better salaries than they now 
enjoy. 


CODDINGTON 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 

IS A 

GOOD 

AGENCY 


Twelve Years in Business. 
No Registration Fee. 


A Short Plain Contract. 


No connection with any agency 
operating under another name 
All communications for either Los 
Angeles or Berkeley office should 
be addressed 


CODDINGTON TEACHERS 
AGENCY. 


Records collected during past years 
are retained in our files. These 
records are available for either 
office as needed. 


We have many calls for teachers 


NOW. 


LOS ANGELES 
533 Citizens National Bank Bldg. 
Telephone 14531. 


BERKELEY 
Berkeley Bank Building 
Telephone Berkeley 350 





DG: 










The August issue of the News will 
contain an outline on “The Mod- 
ern Dairy—Handling the Milk.” 


| 
| 





This is the FOURTH of a Series of Outlines on the 


“Production and Distribution of Milk” 


“The Modern Dairy— 


Care of Premises and Utensils’’ 


All dairy buildings and surroundings must be kept clean and in good 


order. 


The water supply of the dairy must be located at least 250 feet from 


the barn or other sources of contamination. 


Buildings must conform to the law requiring proper strength, ventila- 


tion, light, sewerage, smooth walls and ceilings, sanitary floors, gutters, 
drains, et Such laws which may seem strict and perhaps harsh to one 


unfamiliar with dairy conditions are really appreciated by the conscien- 
tious milk producer who in this way is protected against the unfair com- 
petition of the dirty and dangerous milkman. 

lilk rooms and wash rooms where milk and utensils are handled 
must be screened, well lighted and adequately ventilated. 

Rooms for washing utensils must be separate from the residence and 
equipped h a steam boiler to make possible the sterilizing of utensils. 
Wooden racks, pegs, trays, etc., must be of non-absorbent material and 


located outside the wash room. 
sce Baas Ni In 3 


These Outlines are prepared for School Room Use—Especially in 
City Schools. They are NOT intended for Agricultural 
Instruction. Their purpose is to Acquaint Consumers 
of Milk with Essential Facts showing the 
Relation between Milk and Health. 


PREPARED BY 


WALNUT GROVE CREAMERY CO. 
41st and Market Streets 


rn 


Oakland, California 
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There has been organized “The Alameda 
County Public Health Center’, with a board of 
governors, and thirteen committees. The func- 
tions of four of these committees concern edu- 
cation and the schools; the bureau of occu- 


pation — including occupational readjustment; 
public health nursing, including co-operation 
with school nurses; clinics for public school 


children and making the Health Center avail- 
able to rural schools; and health education in 
connection with the schools. 


Oklahoma’s permanent school fund derived 
from the sale of school lands now amounts to 
more than $60,000,000 It is one of the few 
tates that have been able to make the sales 


} 


it such considerable rate and 


breath of scandal.” 


“without the 


Dr. Chas. Cestre, Professor of American Civil- 
ization and Literature at the University of 
Paris, and widely known as author and critic, 
will give a course on the “French tevolution 
and the English Poets’, at the Berkeley Sum- 
mer Session of the University of California. 


“As a rule men habitually use only a small 
part of the powers which they actually possess 
and which they might use under appropriate 
conditions” Prof. James. 


“To prevent the sapping of our national 
strength, one effective measure is the exten- 
sion of the language of America, until all who 
live here can speak, read and write English. 
This does not mean the suppression of foreign 
inguages in America by any means. But it 
does mean that all men and women who live 
here should be able to read our newspapers 
and books, to talk to us and understand us 
when we talk to them, and thus to acquire a 
knowledge of our institutions, our history and 
our ideals’.—C. L. Edholm. 


The WNational Association of Corporation 
Schools, with headquarters in New York, has 
just issued the 1918 volume of proceedings. Like 
the five preceding volumes, this is a mine of 
information on, not only the Association’s work 
in corporation schools, but a compendious record 
of industrial and vocational training and occu- 
pational literature from manifold sources. High 
Schools, Colleges, technical and engineering in- 
stitutions and continuation trade schools, have 
much to learn from the record of these ex- 
periments with training in shop and office and 
factory. 


A study was recently made to discover the 
percentage of first-term high school students 
in New York, passing in various subjects. It 
included all such pupils in all the high schools 
in the city. 

Sewing, 95.8%; Stenography and typing, 88.2%; 
Bookkeeping, 87.5%; English, 83.9%; Biolog 
81.3%; German, 75%. Algebra, 74.8%; Spanis 
71.3%; Latin, 70.1%; French, 69.2%. 


, 
y, 
h, 


It will be noted that no language except 
English came within the first half of the grade 
list. 


The Jenkins School of Music 


46 Randwick Ave., Oakland, Cal. 
LARGEST GRADED SCHOOL IN WEST 
Piano, Violin, ’Cello, Flute, Clarinet, Voice, 
Teachers’ training, Harmony, Original Composition 
FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 4, 1919. 
Phene Piedmont 2993. 


LIBRARIANS! Are you looking for new posi- 
tions? Then enroll wit! us, good positions 
especially in the East and Middle West 
Do you need assistants in your library for either 
temporary or permanent positions? Let us aid 
you without any expense to you, and save time 
ind labor Prompt and courteous service. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN. 


A. H. Campbell, Ph.D A. C. Hubbard 


oe at 








NEWBEGINS 
BOOKS 


Specialists in 
LIBRARY and SCHOOL 
SERVICE 

All deliveries 
Store Office 
149 Grant Ave. 165 Post St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Free 








G. oa 
ir a] 
To School Principals: 
Do you wish to make your 
school library a valuable influence 
in the life of your pupils? 
fa ? 
Public Libraries 
a periodical, will tell you from 
month to month about the most 
successful methods of “exposing 
young people to the contagion of 
good literature”. 


The newest ideas in the School 
Library Movement are found in 
its special “School Library Depart- 
ment’. 


Can you do without it? 
$2 for 10 numbers, October to 
July. 


Address: Public Libraries 
6 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


0 
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This is the FOURTH of a Series of Outlines 
on the Manufacture and Use of 
Cereal Breakfast Foods. 


es 


“CLEANING AND MILLING THE GRAIN-.-- 
FIRST CLEANING” 


| oa 


It is generally believed that when the grain is sacked and put into 





warehouses it is ready for milling purposes. On the contrary the grain 






threshed in the field is usually foul with seeds, burrs and chaff and is only 


useful for seeding and feeding. When grain goes to the mill to be made 







into flour and cereals, it must first be thoroughly cleaned. Cleaning com- 
mences immediately upon the grain reaching the mills. 
Wheat is carried to the mills in cars or by boat. Sacks are cut open 


and dumped into grain elevators. Immediately after being elevated one 





story in the mill, it drops into the first cleaning machine, which is called 


a Rougher. This is similar in construction to a field threshing machine 












or separator. It is equipped with screens containing holes of different 
diameters that separate the grain from the chaff, etc. The Rougher re 
moves three kinds of waste from the wheat: coarse straw, burrs and 
joints and chaff. 

It should not be understood that a large amount of straw, etc., will 
be found in a small quantity of wheat. About a pint would be taken from 


four or five sacks. In the course of a day, where thousands of sacks 





are cleaned, a considerable quantity of these separations accumulate. 


PREPARED BY 


ALBERS BROS. MILLING CO. 


San Francisco, California 









The August issue of the News will contain an outline on “Cleaning 


and Milling the Grain—Second and Third Cleanings.” 
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San Francisco has organized the 45,000 school 
children of the city for the 
Stamps, through the 


sale 
Bank of 


of Savings 


Italy. Every 


child will have an opportunity to buy the 
stamps regularly and be encouraged to do so. 
State and local thrift officials will visit the 


schools in person. 


Another class has been formed by the 


San 


Francisco Hospital Training School for Nurses, 
May 1 The faculty is professionally strong, 


t 


he work 
tration 


being accredited by the 
‘Bureau; and the 
reported by physicians, 
war. The 
chance for an 


State 


demand for 


Regis- 
nurses, as 
was never greater, 
trained 


even 


during the before 


her the 


career. 


nurse has 


interesting and honored 


The California Congress of Mothers and 
ent-Teachers’ Association will meet in 
Cruz May 27-29; District 
having had meetings in 


Second 


Par- 
Santa 
congresses 
April. The 
Berkeley as we 
other 


several 
their local 
District is in 
press, planning, 


school 


session in 


go to among things, ‘to 
have the 
a polling place, a 


a center for 


house used as an open forum, 


playground, and 
work”. 


community 
Americanization 


Number 1, Volume 1 of 
terly 
lesk It is the 


gan State 


the M. S. T. 
come to the 
recognized 


A. Quar- 
“News” 
organ of the Mich- 
and printed 
Michigan It is a 24 
8xll, and California, 
that State will find it interesting. 
Th Association comprises 30 The 
manager of 
Superintendent 


Review has 


just 


Teachers Association 


n Kalamazoo, page 
journal, pages teachers in 
who hail from 
sections. 
Secretary and 
the Review is 


ex-officio 
John P 


Kalamazoo, 


business 
Everett, 


of Schools, 


Reed College, 
trained 


Oregon, has furnished 179 
women to the United States Army as 
physio-therapy to 40 
military hospitals in the United States. Twelve 
of them hold aides” in re- 
construction 


reconstruction aides in 


positions as “head 
hospitals 


Utah has taken several steps forward in edu- 
cational matters. By recent legislation, a re- 
organized State Board of Education, of 9 mem- 
empowered to fix the standards for 
the certification of teachers for both elementary 
and high schools, for librarian, school 
nurses and health supervisors, and is required 
to appoint a State Director of Health Educa- 
tion, and a State Director of Americanization. 


bers is 


County 


Cheap, badly constructed school buildings and 
low salaries for teachers are the most ex- 
pensive kind of education. If it pays to house 
and care for well-bred animals, to conserve and 
increase their values, it should certainly be a 
investment in human efficiency to provide 
well for children and youth who represent ulti- 


good 


mate values 

Charles A. Greathouse, of Indiana, resigns 
from the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. The loss of his wise counsel and an 
intimate personal interest in the work, will 


be scarcely more felt by the Board than by 
State Directors and others concerned with the 
administration of the Smith-Hughes funds. 





P 


Every School Library should have 
our Booklet on 


LIBRARY BINDING 


IT TELLS— 


How to 
binding. 


prepare Magazines for 


Best materials in which to bind. 
Which books are worth re-binding. 
Easy marking of books for the 
bindery. 

Etc., etc.—Is 


gestions. 


full of scood sug- 











Free or request. As also price 
: list and color card to_ schools 
desiring to order book binding this 
Summer, 
210 E. Washington St., Los Angeles. 
[Reference: Any Public Library in Cali- 
fornia or Arizona.] 
G. oa 
P a] 
. — 

‘The Perry Pictures 

A Cent -and-a- 

Half Each for 

20 or more. 20 

for 30 cents; 

$1.50 per hun- 

dred. Size 

5% x 8 Post- 

paid. 

Our Catalog 
will tell you 
about the 
Three - quarter- 

Cent-Size, Ten- 
Cent-Size. 

Bird Pictures 
in natural col- 
ors. and large 
pictures for 
framing. 

The Catalog WATTS 
costs a dime SIR GALAHAD 
Send for it to- Send $1.50 for this 

picture, 13% x 2¢ 
day. with no margin. 
The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 24, Malden, Mass. 
a 
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No. 152 


Stanley Adjustable 
Spoke Shaves 


Designed especially for Manual 
Training use. Note the improved 
adjustment whereby the cutter can 
be quickly and accurately adjusted 
both endwise and sidewise. Made 
with raised or straight handles. 
Special circular containing complete 
description, 









Address 


STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 
New Bairtain, Conn. U.S.A. 





4 
‘a 


The Saw most 
Carpenters 


OP 













On 





Flag Day and on the Fourth 

















of July a bright new flag 













should float yver the 


school house 








and two bright new silk flags should 








be dispalyed in each school room, 





If you have not already prepared 






for this allow us to send you our 
















new flag folder and price list. 





A postal will bring it. We also 


























furnish Bear Flags of all sizes. 








A stronger 

cee endorsement 
- could not be had. 

~ -_ Send for our pamphlet 
eas “Why a Saw Cuts” 
& ~ 

€ : mailed free. 
















C. F. WEBER & CO. 


985 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
222-224 South Los Angeles St., 
LOS ANGELES 














124 West Washington St., HENRY DISSTON ¢& SONS 
PHOENIX Incorporated 
100 W. Commercial Row Keystone Saw,Tool, Stec] and File Works 


RENO PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 






Bs 
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“Unless teachers’ wages are raised all over 
the country, there will be the greatest scarcity 
of instructors next year, that has ever been 
known. Good teachers are leaving the pro- 
fession, ,literally by the thousands, for living 


incomes in other lines.’’—Educator-Journal. 


The Red Cross Magazine is used as teaching 
and illustrative material in many schools, and 
subscription is made available for students’ 
reference in hundreds of others. Its influence 


wholesome wherever it goes. 


To prepare children on the principle of nar- 
row utilitarianism for personal success within 
selfish limits defeats the very object of educa- 
tion as community-serving, and from the point 


of view of national and world progress. 


The Los Angeles Manual Arts Junior College, 
250 strong, is effectively organized for work,— 

social functions, school finances, dramatics, 
choral music and track athletics, that reveals 
i fine spirit and vigorous ambitions. 


| 

Prof. Vaughan MacCaughey, whose articles, 
ind notes of whose work have appeared, at 
times in our pages, and who, for some years 
has been connected with the College of Ha- 
waii, has just been appointed superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Hawaii, a very re- 
sponsible position Congratulations are due 


the schools of the Islands, 


fo ee ee 


Santa Cruz 


CASA DEL REY 
COTTAGE CITY 


Write for terms 
by day or week 


ENGAGE A COTTAGE 
MODERATE PRICES 
ALUNSINUUNNANLUCHL ATAU TET 


Under management of 


MORRIS & WARNER 


Proprietors 


cl) 86 LY 
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it in the Sierra Educational News 


Attention 
Librarians 


ie 


We wish to extend to 
all, our sincere thanks 
for the co-operation ex- 
tended us in the estab- 
lishment of our business 


in California. 


It is our definite inten- 
tion to become one of 
the largest and most 
efficiently equipped 
book supply houses in 
the country. 


Our large stock can now 
be depended upon to 
fill most of your needs. 


Yours for big business, 


POTTER BROTHERS COMPANY 


of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 


a 
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FOR ‘NEXT SEMESTER— 


‘REMBRANDT “(DRAWING TABLETS 





Teachers of Drawing, who recognize that good 
work is only possible through the use of good 
materials, specify REMBRANDT DRAWING 

—f} TABLETS for their pupils. 


TRE . on e 
FREI Rembrandt Drawing Tablets are made for 










+ acai tint ; ; : 
SAMPLES crayon, pencil, and charcoal drawing in three 
Let us mail you sizes: large, medium, and small. The paper is 
without charge a clean and white, of extra toughness to with- 
Rembrandt Draw- | stand frequent erasures and much handling. 
it 1. Dropusa Rembrandt tablets are punched to fit Yale 
post card today, Binders. 


. pre 
7. ee THE MYSELL - ROLLINS 
Sei c® tr 2: as BANK NOTE COMPANY 
Cas aed oe aa 2 Cray STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 

1 le tablet. MANUFACTURERS OF BANK STOCK 













Vs 
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ScHOOL STATIONERY 


TRY THIS TEST! 


A novelty Test Card has been prepared to demonstrate and prove that 
BANK STOCK SCHOOL STATIONERY is good for the eyes. Every 
a 





teacher in California is invited to send for this card which will be mailed 
for the asking. 


BANK STOCK is a scientifically made school paper of recognize 
merit. It is especially adapted to student requirements because its sight 
saving feature makes studying easier and less tiresome. 


FOR GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
USE BANK STOCK 
Tut 


eis, Composition Books _ Fillers 









i Note Books Spelling Blanks 
32 Cray St., Shorthand Blanks Manual Training Pads 


ee Music Blanks Paper 

PLEASE 
SEND ME A 1s, 
3ANK STOCK —e — 4 - 
TEST CARD GRATIS THE MYSELL - ROLLINS 
BANK NOTE COMPANY 


32 Cray STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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